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Massachusetts; Mr. William War- 
ren and Mr. Henry Hoyt, both 
of New York State. Their agents 
and business men generally are 
also Americans. 


The number of horses in con- 
stant use by the firm is between 
seven and eight hundred; the 
weekly expenses about one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds, or 
six thousand dollars, and the 
number of miles traversed daily 
about eight hundred or nine 
hundred. Their mail contracts 
amount to about twenty-five 
thousand pounds, or one hundred 
and twcnty-five thousand dollars 
per annum. This will give an 
idea of the extent of their opera- 
tions, and shows that Americans 
there, as well as in all other parts 
of the world, are men of enter- 
prise, and consequently valuable 
to any community that they settle 
with. This company alone does 
about one-third of the whole 
of the coaching done in that 
Colony. The rest of it is also 
in the hands of Americans, 
and all running, or rather 
carrying on their business, under 
the title of the firm of Cobb & Co., 
from the fact of Mr. Freeman 
Cobb, a native of Massachusetts, 
having initiated the coaching 
here, in which he was very suc- 
cessful, having returned to his 
home with a large fortune. 

The following extract from a 
Victoria paper will give an idea 
of the sensation made by the 
starting of this mammoth coach : 

The Leviathan Coach, 

We (that is, Victorians) may be in our 
infancy, and there are possibly a great 
brew things in which either London or 
N 








AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
ABROAD. 


Wuerever the children of the 
American soil gain a foothold, a 
new order of things springs up. 
Old fogyism receives a shock— 
the proprieties of ages are for the 
time outraged—enterprise takes 
a new and startling phase, and 
old-fashioned custom sees the 
ground slipping away from un- 
der it. Our countryman, G. W. 
Train, has just succeeded in 
persuading Englishmen into the 
use of street railroads, and 
so marked and _ extraordinary 
is the improvement esteemed, that 
before long, if we may prognosti- 
cate from popular demonstrations, 
the horse-railroads will be adopted 
all over the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. 

We have also to record a new 
instance of American enterprise 
in the far-off colony of Victoria, 
Australia. We illustrate below 
a very large coach, built in Bal- 
larat, by Mr. J. D. Morgan 
(formerly of New York), for 
Messrs. F. B. Clapp & Co., coach 
proprictors and mail contractors. 
This is only one of many coaches 
possessed by this company. It is 
intended to seat sixty-five per- 
sons, and is drawn by six 
horses. The outside is beautifully 
ornamented—the panellings hav- 
ing painted on them the Ameri- 
can Eagle, the Goddess of Liberty 
and several other appropriate de- 
vices. ‘The interior is divided into 
two compartments, one being set 
apart for ladies and the other for 
gentlemen, It is most gorgeously 
fitted up with velvet pile cushions, ew York might beat us, but if England 
damask hangings, Brussels carpets produce a Great Eastern, and Ameri- 
and mirrors. The proprictors are aan Astor House, we can afford to give 
all citizens of the United States; oe SS Oe ee 
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barrelled three decker; and as it appeared on Saturday morning, loaded with 

an unascertaired number of passengers, with compartments somewhat resem- 

bling the cuddy, intermediate, and steerag:, of one of Mackay, Baines & Co.’s 

vessels; with sundry members of the enterprising frm of F. B. Clapp & Co. 

“ ’ champagne from the box seat; , that celebrated 
his ribbons with becoming Yankee 


whip, hand nonchalance ; with Liberty 
and the Great steamshi, = on its panels, and noisy dancing-mas- 
ters hurrahing on its roof; with Ballarat surr it and Young Aus- 
tralia with exemplary vigor; with all these accessories, 


none bh which was particularly wired, that same Leviathan Coach was 
launched on its trial trip, perhaps most splendid specimen of vehicular 
manufacture ever seen in the country; and, at all events, the most favored 
coach as regards public interest that we ever had the pleasure of seeing. 

It was manufactured by Mr. J. D. Morgan of this town, and is constructed to 
carry sixty passengers. Tve interior is divided into two compartments, the 
“ forecastie’”’ being reserved for ladies and the afterpart for gentlemen. On 
the roof are fixed a number of benches, properly cushioned, on which the lovers 
of fresh air can comfortably seat themselves, and resign themselves to the 
pleasures of rapid locomotion and the soothing weed. Besides these there are 
the box seats and the seat behind them, every available inch of space being 
cleverly appropriated to the accommodation of passengers. pana A the 
qeneh, ended as it was on Saturday, had to us an unpleasant appearance of top- 
heaviness; but experienced persons tell us that its breadth of base is sufficienuly 
great to warrant the safety of the superstructure. Atall events it went down 
the Main Road in perfect safety on Saturday,and though we hear that the 
wheels required periodical greasing ever so many times on the way to Bunin- 
yong, we cannot help congratulating the district on possessing a maker able to 
construct, a Jebu able to drive, and a company sufficiently enterprising to pur- 
chase such a coach as the ‘‘ Leviathan.” 








HON. LAWRENCE M. KEITT. 


Tus noble specimen of a South Carolinian gentleman was born 
in Orangeburg district, on the 27th October, 1828, He was 
educated with great care, and graduated at the South Carolina 
College, Columbia, in 1843, taking the highest honors. In 1848 
he was elected a member of the State Legislature, which honor 
he retained till 1853, when he was sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Third District, which consists of Orangeburg, 
Barnwell, Beaufort and the Colleton districts. ‘The population he 
thus represents is 117,461. Since then he has been re-elected four 
times, without reckoning his re-election when he resigned on 
the Sumner affair, when his constituency enthusiastically re- 
turned him as their representative. In May, 1859, he married 
Miss Susan Sparks, of Marlborough district, South Carolina, 
and tanadlletdiy started on an European tour, from which, how- 
ever, he returned in time to resume his seat in Congress. On 
the election of Lincoln, he threw himself with his usual vigor 
into the foicmost ranks of the secessionists, and his speeches have 
had a great effect in producing the present crisis. As an orator, 
Mr. Keitt has many advantages—his voice is loud and clear—his 
action very effective, and altogether few men are more calculated 
to shine as an orator, either in a deliberative assembly or a pop- 
ular gathering. His hair is a dark-brown—his eyes of a grayish 
color—his complexion ruddy. His command of language is 

t, and he sometimes rises into a poetical strain very fascinat- 
ing to an audience. In politics he has always been a decided 
and fearless Democrat. 








BARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM 


H's again become the R° ular resort of 
EVERY LOVER O HE WONDERFUL, THE CURIOUS 
AND AMUSING, 

And is now attracting more attention, ard receiving more visitors than every 
other place of Amusement in New York. Everything novel, curious and 
and interesting is secured by Mr. Barnum, and presented to his visitors in 
additian to the 850,000 Curiosities from every part of the world, and the 

SPLENDID DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS 

which take place every afternoon at 3 o’clock, and every evening athalf-past 7, 
by a full and complete dramatic company. At present the two Livine AsTeo 

REN, the most curious, wonderful and interesting human beings the 
world has every produced ; the Living Wuart Is It? or Man Monkey ; the two 
Ausivo Cumpren ; the Grand Aquakia ; Monsrer Snakes ; Living Harry Famity, 
&c., &., are all on exhibition, and yet the price of admission to the whole is 
only 25 cents. Children under 10 years 16 cents. 
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NOTICE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Wes shall be much obliged to our photographic friends if they will write in 
pencil the name and description on the back of each picture, together with 
‘ their own name and address. This notice is rendered necessary from the fact 
that so many photographs are sent to us from our friends throughout the 
country without one word of explanatory matter, they giving us credit for being 
en rapport with everything that transpires or exists in all parts of the United 
States. The columns of our paper prove that we are up to tho times in almost 
everything which occurs of public importance throughout the world, still we 
are not so ubiquitous but that something may occur beyond the circuit of our 
far-reaching information. ‘To save labor and insure accuracy, descriptions and 
names (as above indicated) should, in all cases, accompany photographig 
pictures or sketches. 


Foreign News. 

Tus last news leaves foreign affairs in much the same state’as they were when 
the Africa sailed. Immediately after handing over the government of the Two 
Bicilies to Victor Emanuel, Garibaldi resigned his Dictatorship, and bade fare- 
well to the King. He then took leave of the army, and with a simplicity 
almost sublime sailed for his farm in the Isle of Cafrera. The wretched Bomba 
remains besieged in Gaeta, and the next mail will no doubt bring us news of 
his escape or surrender. It seems certain that both France and England would 
rather that he did not fall into the hands of the Sardinian King, not that he 
would use any harsh measures towards him, but because it would complicate 
matiers. The dethroned King had better, therefore, escape, as his fellow- 
despots of Modena and Tuscany. 

Lord John Russell’s despatch to the British Minister at Turin was most oppor- 
tune. } has strengthened Cavour more than half a dozen victories, since it, to 
a great extent, forces Napoleon toa similar policy. If we are to take Garibaldi’s 
speech to the Hungarian Legion in a literal sense, it is clear another war is con. 
templated in the spring, but possibly this might have been the offspring of 
impulse, and be like his Quirinal and Venetian threats. 

Germany is remarkably quiet ; Austria trving what concessions will effect 
on the Hungarians, but it would seem as though they were considered as 
insincere, and, consequently, had aroused a gloomy sense of incertitude, almost 
as bad as actual revolt. 

Louis Napoleon was carrying out his free trade policy with a quiet vigor 
characteristic of the man. . Still the building of frigates went on, as though 
peace was more a wish than a fact. 

In England the news is equally unimportant. The Lord Mayor of London 
gave, on the 9th of November, his annual banquet, which was attended only 
by the French and Sardinian Ambassadors. The other foreign representatives, 
it is said, were displeased with Lord John Russell’s despatch, and kept away. 
Lords Palmerston and Lord John Russell were present, and made speeches 
eminently pacific. Count Persigny also made a speech eulogizing the English 
alliance, but neither Palmerston nor Persigny #aid a word about Italy , although 
the Sardinian Minister was present. Lord John Russell, however, | 
omission in the following words, which apyly equally w every nation struggling 








for liberty. He said, “ That, notwithstanding the love of order which charac- 
terized the people of Engleud, they appeared still to sympathise with liberty, 
and with all the efforts and struggles of ¢ n oppressed people to obtain freedom.”’ 

From China the news is contradictory—some declaring that the Emperor has 
resolved to make peace, while another despatch says that the French and Eng- 
lish troops are on their way to carry their victorious arms into Pekin. One 
thing is very certain, that the conduct of the French in Shanghai has brought 
disgrace upon the allied name, If it be true that the French have acted to- 
wards the American missionaries as it is reported, our Government ought to 
demand apology and indemnity. It would seem as though the French were 
either monkeys or tigers. The success of the Armstrong gun has induced 
Louis Napoleon to order several modifications in his famous rifled canon. It 
was reported that the Tartar Prince Sang Kei Lio had a large army to defend 
Pekin, and that nothing could be done without more fighting. Tien Sin and 
Shanghai are meantime in the hands of the allies. 

The Prince of Wales arrived on the 16th. The length of the passage out was 
occasioned by head winds. 

Bombino still holds out in Gaeta. 

There was a rumor that the Empress Eugenie was in London, incog., on her 
way to Scotland, for the benefit of her health, but it was most probably a 
canard, 

Later advices from China mention that the Allied armies were within a day’s 
march of Pekin, as the mandarins were showing their usual duplicity. 








Garibaldi and Louis Napoleon. 


Wirnovt pretending to understand more of Louis Napoleon’s 
policy than what can be got by a common sense construction of 
his actions, we think it pretty certain that Garibaldi took the 
lead out of the hands of that grand gambler who keeps the great 
faro bank of France. His system as planned, when he made 
his family and political alliance with the King of Sardinia, was 
evidently to enrich Sardinia to the extent of Venetia and Lom- 
bardy, and then to form a Contederation under the President ship 
of the Pope. This would, of course, substitute French influ- 
ence for Austrian, and give France the control of the Mediterra- 
nean, converting it into what the First Napaleon said it was, a 
French lake. 
The threatening attitude of Germany, and the semi-jealous 
hostility of England, which the British Press could easily have 
fanned into an open rupture, compelled the victor of Solferino 
to pause in his career, and modify his plan so far as to share the 
guidance of Italy with Austria. The treaty of Villafranca, 
therefore, Left the Hapsburgs Venetia, and gave Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, while France received Nice and Savoy. But the indecent 
haste with which Louis Napoleon seized territory not his own, 
aroused Garibaldi, whose native city, Nice, was thus transferred 
to France, offended England, and sowed distrust in every Ger- 
man heart. Lord Palmerston at once saw the advantage his 
“firm friend” had given him, and resolved to oppose the plan of 
a Confederation, which, as we said before, would have handed 
Italy over to France, since Austria was a beaten foe, the Pope a 
vassal, supported by French bayonets, and Sardinia an humble 
dependent, bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. Italy 
would, under such circumstances, have been virtually annexed 
to her grasping neighbor. The refusal of the Duchies to receive 
back their former rulers was the first impediment the Emperor 
felt—then the providential obstinacy of the Pope to make the 
reforms suggested by his military patron and protector, the eldest 
son of the Church, The cause of Italian Unity was also assisted 
by the brutal obstinacy and cruelty of the King of Naples, 
whose oppressions at last roused a feeble revolt in Sicily. At 
this minute Garibaldi came upon the scene, and, with the secret 
connivance of Victor Emanuel, took charge of the Sicilian Revo- 
lution. It is needless to recapitulate the details. From Marsala 
he marched to Palermo, and in less than two months crossed into 
Calabria, entering Naples a few days afterwards. Here again 
the unhappy Pope played into the hands unwittingly of Italian 
Unity, for his anxiety to have an army had led to the blunder of 
hiring Lamoriciere and a herd of brutal mercenaries, whose atro- 
cities roused the public sentiment of Europe, and gave the King 
of Sardinia the coveted opportunity of marching openly to the 
aid of Garibaldi, by invading the Papal Territories, 

The result of Garibaldi’s expedition has been, that, instead of 
a weak and incongruous Confederation, overshadowed by either 
French or Austrian domination, the world beholds the astonish- 
ing spectacle, after fourteen centuries of torpor, of Italy resolving 
herself into a nation of over twenty-three millions of freemen, 
and governed by a Constitutional King. Thus has the daring, 
the patriotism and the generalship of one man placed a sixth 
great power at the council table of Europe. 
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Social Questions of the Day. 


Labor and Social Reform, 


In a late article on the “Secret of Progress” we defined that 
secret or truth to be most succinctly expressed as “the greatest 
good for the greatest number,” and declared that all its details 
and correlatives were embraced in the theory of a continual de- 
velopment of Labor, and its elevation from a disgrace, which the 
feudal age declared it to be, to a dignity. “Every possible basis 
of human prosperity,” we said, “ every right of man, is provided 
for in the advance and elevation of Labor.” 

There is a truth in this which cannot be too often repeated, too 
earnestly or elaborately dwelt on. Those who cannot under- 
stand by Labor anything but manual work, manufactures, dry 
facts and unpoetic statistics, naturally enough cail this a Grad- 
grind theory, and ridicule it bitterly—very much to the satisfac- 
tion of all who stand by the old order of things and have no 
faith in social progress. Poets and artists who have been formed 
in the rapidly perishing rococo schools of sentiment and second- 
hand romance also detest this laber-age and the labor doctrine. 
Philosophers who are vexing their brains (as they have done for 
thousands of years) with absurd efforts to prove Materialism, or 
its opposite, despise it. But te those who see it in its truth, the 
doctrine of Labor constantly developing hand in hand with Sci- 
ence, and rising in dignity, is inexhaustible in sources of all that 
is joyous and beautiful. It promises in due time a better ordered 
state of society, an inconceivably grander and truer poetry and 
art, and a deeper insight into truth, than all poets and philoso- 
phers have ever dreamed of. As it deals with the facts which 
Science wrings from Nature, Labor is constantly bringing us 
nearer to Nature in all her beauty and strength. Every steam 
engine improvement, every sewing machine is really an approach 
to more than Greek art. It is an aid and advance towards that 
physical well-being of all classes which must inevitably be fol- 
lowed, under such influences, by a vigorous and healthy Art. 





“Before it was clearly seen that Science, by aiding Lab 





vated the latter in the social scale, the world naturally enough 
believed that Work was in itself something base, and destined 
to remain for ever ona mud level. It believed, naturally too, 
that Capital was opposed to Labor, and in an endless warfare 
between the two—the old war of Might against Right. But the 
modern doctrine, which has grown with Science and Facts, as- 
serts that the interests of employer and employed (like those of 
rival nations, in this trading age), are gradually becoming iden- 
tical. The Harmony of Interests is our watchword, and the 
industrial history of the past century proves beyond all question 
every position claimed by those who believe in the gradual alle- 
viation of the sufferings of the working man. The labor theory 
does not, however, with demagogue voice, clamor for working- 
men’s rights any more than for the rights of employers. It 
simply calls for the fullest and freest scope for intellect, muscle 
and capital; being well assured that in due time thé old conflict 
will be entirely forgotten in the newer and greater conflict of Ge- 
nius with Nature—in wrenching out of the latter her secret trea- 
sures. It is-young yet, this labor doctrine. But the day is not 
far off when it will strangle both feudalism and demagogueism— 
those open foes and secret friends—as Hercules of old strangled 
the serpents. It is doing it practically now, though like him as 
yet in its cradle. 

The most practical proof of what we assert may be found by 
any one in the fact that at the present day there is no calling so 
humble but that he who brings education and science to bear on 
it thereby elevates it and himself in the social scale. Nothing so 
low, so paltry but that Science may make it both profitable and 
dignified. A few sessions at a Polytechnic school makes a boy a 
better mechanic, master mechanic, and finally master manufac- 
turer, than he would have been. His rise is more certain, and 
he retains through life all of the advantages which are generally 
derived only from a “ University education.” And in this age 
it becomes every year much easier for poor young men to obtain 
educations. In our own city scientific culture is given gratis to 
those who have the sense to take it, while Philadelphia boasts a 
Polytechnic school specially adapted co the edueation of all who 
wish to becsme first-class practical mechanics, merchants, artists, 
engineers, or in fact anything positively useful. 

The great moral lesson which the labor theory exacts is the 
enormous absurdity and wickedness of attaching an arbitrary 
standard of respectability to this or that calling, merely “ be- 
cause it is what it is.” The social distinctions observed between 
those who sell different sorts of goods, are, for instance, exqui- 
sitely absurd, and founded in a far more tyrannical and incon- 
ceivably more ridiculous and contemptible spirit than that of 
even a regularly titled aristocracy. But the fact is, that the 
spirit which would attach moral differences to labor where no 
intellectual or personal differences exist is stronger in proportion 
to its narrow-mindedness and isolation. 

Let it be borne in mind that the great rising truth of the age 
is this of the gradual and constant rise of Labor in the social 
scale. Let it be taught in schools, let it be urged as a serious 
and solemn truth, identified with the greatest earthly lesson of 
Christianity ; let it be sung by poets and enlarged on by the lec- 
turer. The development of Labor is the material guarantee of 
all human happiness. 








EDITORIAL QLANCES AT MEN AND THINGS. 


The Public has lately been gratified by having three divorce casos 
elaborately paraded before them in the serried columns of the daily papers, 
The heroines belong to Chicago, Boston and New York. In the first Mr. Burch, 
a pious banker, is very anxious for a divorce, and hence the publicity of his 
wife’s sentimentalities. We will not undertake to pronounce on what a lady 
means when she treads upon a gentleman’s toe, or gives him a smoking cap. 
The first might not be considered as a mark of tenderness if corns were in the 
way. The developments are, however, very racy, and not befitting our col- 
umns, nor yet those of the World. ‘The opinion of all sensible men is that the 
less said about these matters the better. Dirty linen should be hidden from 
sight in one of Johnston’s unrivalled washing machines, and washed at home, 
not by lawyers but by laundresses. The second case was where a certain Mr, 
Brown brought an action for $50,000 against a certain wealthy Lothario named 
Davidson. The jury valued his peace of mind, broken heart, shattered house- 
hold gods and matrimonial desolation at about their worth, six cents. The last 
case is the mysterious one at Brooklyn, which we have already noticed in 
another part of the paper. Verily, the old Grecian was right when he said that 
marriage was like dipping into a bag for an eel, when there were ninety-nine 
snakes to one of the former. 


The London Critic says: ‘ One of the most cheering signs ofan improve- 
ment in American taste is, the gratifying fact that no publisher in that republi 
has thought fit to publish Tupper’s last volume of poems.’’ We cordially echo 
the assertion, but think our good taste is purchased at the expense of our grati- 
tude, since Martin Farquhar took the American Eagle under his protection and 
swore to defend it against the cockney assaults of Dickens, Trollope, &c., &c. 


Mayor Wood ig as bold 2 theologian as he isa politician. In his pro- 
clamation, recommending the due observance of Thanksgiving Day, he says : 





“ Whilst, in my judgment, the country, either in its political, commercial or 
financial aspect, presents no features for which we should be thankful, we are 
yet called upon by every consideration of self-prerervation to offer to the 
Father of all mercies devout and fervent prayer for His interposition and pro- 
tection from the impending evils which threaten our institutions and the ma- 
terial interests of the people.’’ 

Leaving the Mayor to settle with the Parsons and muslin theologians, we 
suggest that our adversity may do us more good than even a Thanksgiving 
turkey. We have presumed too mueh upon our prosperity, and “ civil dudgeon’’ 
is the result. Perhaps adversity and water gruel may bring all parties to a 
calmer state of mind. 


The President-elect is certainly not a very sentimental man. The 
speech he made at Bloomington, on his way to Chicago, has killed him dead 
with all the first wives, and although it may ingratiate him with the second 
spouses, yet, as they are only in the proportion of one to twelve, if the “ better 
halves’’ had a veto on the election, Mrs Lincoln need not trim up her best 
bonnet ‘or her next 4th of March. But here is the offensive paragraph. If the 
South should swallow Old Abe, the first wives won’t : 

“ By the way, I think very much of the people as an old friend said he 
thought of woman. He said when he lost his first wife, who was a great help 
to him in his business, he thought he was ruined—that he could never fina 
another to fill her place. At length, however, he married another, who he 
found did quite as well as the first, and thatphis opinion now was that any 
woman would do well who was well done by. 

As Mrs. Lincoln is Abe’s first instalment of wedded happiness, we should 
like to have her say on her husband’s opinion, that her loss can be so 
easily and satisfactorily replaced. Let us recommend, as the National air, 
“ Oh, the heart that has truly loved loves to the close.’’ 


Our Readers are doubtless aware that a proposition for the widening 
of Catharine street—rendered classical by being the birthplace of the author 
of Chanticleer—has been for some time before the Common Council. Ata late 
meeting this proposition was resisted by many of the real estate owners, 
among whom was a Mr. Rose. His argument is decidedly a strange one. 

“ Mr. Rose stated that there was no particular call for the improvement, as 
the business in that street was greatly falling off, and the property was already 
overburdened by taxation for the improvement of other streets in the vicinity, 
such as the New Bowery, Canal agd Chambers streets. He was followed by 
Messrs. Picket, Walker and Harris, the latter two representing the New York 
Port Society, and all strongly opposing the proposition.’’ 


“orely Mr. Rose ought to see that his own argument shows that the trade is 
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decreasing on account of the ill-conditioned state of Catharine street. If the 
trade were brisk and increasing, then the necessity to widen and improve the 
thoroughfare would not be so apparent. In conclusion, we should recommend 
him to look at the widening of Catharine street couleur de Rose. 








PERSONAL. 
Ir is stated that Chief-Justice Taney resigned his distinguished office on the 25th. 
He is in his eighty-fourth year. It will also afford to President Buchanan the 
epportuni'y of appointing a Southern Democrat to the office. 

Tax ( harlestonians have presented Commodore Berry with a very handsome 
gold cane for what they term his beroism in displaying the Palmotte Flag on 
board the steamer Columbia, when she was steaming from New York to 
Charieston. 

Ir is stated that Juige White, recently elected to tbatfoffice, has commenced 
an action against John Clancy, of the Leader. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the President elect, has been on a visit to Chicago. He 
there met for the first time Mr. Hamlin. The reporters say that these gentle- 
men were very rauch annoyed by half a dozen busybodies who took posses- 
sion of them. A Springfield paper says that till his election Old Abe had no 
idea how many uncles, aunts, cousins, &c., he had. He says that the Lincolns 
are a more numerous family than the Smiths! 

LAMORICIERE is about to retire from the service of the Pope, and take up his 
abode in Paris. He will there meet Bosco, Agossa, and many of the anti-Italian 
policy. He has lost much of the prestige that once was attached to his name. 
Those who know him best pronounce hin to be a gloomy and ferocious bigot. 
His cruelties in Algeria are only exceeded by those in Italy. 

In the family of Lord Brougham several instances of remarkable longevity 
occur. The most singular is that of one of his collateral ancestors, who, born 
in 1683 and dying in 1789, when Lord Brougham was eleven years old, con- 
nected in two individuals the reigns of Charles II. and Victoria. Lord 
Brougham’s grandmother lived to the age of ninety-three, and his mother to 
eighty-nine. 

Harrison AInswortu has advertised a new historical romance, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Constable of the Tower.”? Gilbert will illustrate it. This will give the author 
of “‘ Rookwood” an excellent oppcrtunity for the parade of his unrivalled “ old 
clo’ ”’ phraseology. 

Tae Little Giant is expected early next weekffin New York. A monster 
serenade will be given to him by his admirers. 

Tue new French Minister has taken the ,house on Georgetown Heights’ 
formerly occupied by Sir John Crampton. 

Every Episcopalian minister in Charleston has dropped the usual prayer for 
the President. Do they considér as he is no longer their virtual head there is 
no further occasion for prayer, or that he is past praying for? 

Tue Philadelphia papers are crowing very loudly over the fact that M. Bergh- 
mans, the Secretary of the Belgian Legation, is about to wed a Philadelphia 
belle. We always prefer to see our belles marry Americans. 

Captatn Frazer, formerly of the Vanderbilt, and latterly of the Francis kiddy, 
died at his house in Jersey City on the 26th. He was much respected. 

GoveRNoR ,BANKS is at present in New York. He is about removing out 

est. 

It is proposed to give a dramatic entertainment at one of the large theatres, 
in order to raise funds for a monument to the late T. D. Rice, the original Jim 
Crow. 

Mr. Erne, well-known in the musical world, and who was organist to old 
Trinity Church for over forty years, fell in Catherine street the other day and 
severely injured himeelf. He is in his ninetieth year. 

Tue Fleetwood arrived the other day from Para with a very amiable and 
interesting lot of emigrants—fourteen immense anacondas | 

Senator Dovetas left New Orleans on the 13th. Senator Slidell had taken 
his passage in the same boat, but when he saw the Little Giant, Slidell had his 
baggage taken to another boat, and left the steamer. Douglas tells the story 
with immense gusto. 

Tue Philadelphia Press says that Charles Dickens used to get Talfourd to read 
all his MSS. ; now it is Robert Bell. The Press is wrong; John Forster was C. D.’s 
adviser. Talfourd never had time even to read all his law papers, much less 
to correct voluminous MS. 

Tue model of a steamer with air chambers, for the purpose of lessening the 
draught of water when passing through shallow places, was patented by Abe 
Lincoln in 1849, and is now on >xhibition in Washington at the Patent Office. 

On Sunday, December 2, the Reformed Dutch Church at Hudson City will 
celebrate their two hundret': anniversary. Dr. Taylor is the present minister, 
and much esteemed, 

Joun BroveuaM, having concluded a very successful engagement at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, has proceeded to Manchester, where he is engaged 
to perform in a round of his favorite characters. 





MUSIC. 


Tae fashionable world has inaugurated the season, and we are permitted to 
announce that winter has socially commenced. We state this fact that the out- 
side barbarians—which include all who have not admission to the sacred circle 
of wealth and fashion—may govern themselves accordingly. 

The great inaugurating occasion was the opening of the Academy of Music 
and the performance of “La Juive.’?’ The management promised that the 
famous work of Halevy should be brought out in a style of magnificence never 
before equalled in this country ; glowing advertisements appeared, a strong 
cast was promised, and every means were used to get up an excitement in the 
public mind. The end was achieved, and an audience which overflowed the 
Academy was present on the first night of “La Juive.” It was an elegant, 
refined and fastidious audience, but undemonstrative to a painful degree. Still 
it was a money audience, and that to the manager is compensation for every 
shortcoming. 

The mounting of this opera is magnificent in every respect. The scenery is 
new and very beautiful. Young Calzo has fully sustained the promises of his 
previous works. He isa mere youth yet, and this early development of his 
genius warrants us in predicting for him a place in the front ranks of the great 
scenic artists of the age. The costumes are superb, and what with the glitter 
of costly suits of steel armor, dresses of silk, satin and gold, banners flaunting 
in the air, and all the panoply and pride of an imperial procession, the scene 
presented has rarely been excelled in gorgeous magnifience. To gaze at the 
accessories of this opera is alone worth the price of admission. 

Madame Fabbri’s performance of the rdle of the Jewess is highly meritorious. 
She displays both energy and passion, and although we cannot concede to her 
the position of lyric-tragedienne, we acknowledge her high claims as a melo- 
dramatic vocalist. Madame Anna Bishop consented to appear in a part which 
is utterly unworthy of her talents and position. A more thankless, ungenerous 
part than that of Eudoxia cannot be found in the whole range of operas, but 
she did for it all that could be done. She was exquisitely and superbly dressed , 
and looked very beautiful. Her acting was admirable, every movement indi- 
cated the finished artist, every posé was a study. We hope to hear ond see 
her soon in a character worthy of her powers. 

Stigelli, as the Jew, gained the great success of the evening. His singing 
throughout was of a high order of excellence, and his acting merited unqualified 
praise. Carl Formes acted the Cardinal with great dignity and dramatic force, 
but his singing was by no means up to the mark. Quinto sang excellently 
— acted with spirit, and justly shared in the success of the evening. The 
orchestra and chorus were large and well trainec Ce ste 
the whole with his usual eye aang. eae 

Mr. Ullman was called out, but with becoming modesty said nothing. The 
work which so gratified the public spoke for him. It wag a genuine success 
and will crowd the Academy for many nights to come. 


DRAMA 


Winter Garden.—0On Monday evening, Mr. Edwin Booth made his first 
appearance in three years at this house, in the character of Hamlet. The 
auditorium was by no means well filled, but the reception accorded to the 
young actor was quite cordial. There is nothing in this gentleman’s repre- 
sentation of Hamlet to call forth special notice: he acts the part as we have 
seen it acted time and again, that is, he repeats the words of the text—not 
always correctly—with an upparent indifference as to their meaning, and accom- 
panies them with gestures more or less suited to said words. During Mr. 
Booth’s previous engagements in this city we took occasion to witness all of 
his representations, but failed to discover wherein lay the secret of his success 
in the provincer—for that be is succeesful in all other places but New York is 
abundantly verified. To us he appears a young man of average ability, with 
a good figure, pleasant voice and quiet manner ; his shortcomings as an artist 
are not glaring, but, nevertheless sufficiently apparent to make it evident that 
he will never reach the goal that injudicious friends claim be has already | 
attained. His is a Hamlet to please school-girls and very young men: it is 
lachrymose, sentimental, gloomy. The shadow is never relieved by any of 
those quaint and effective flashes of light that the text suggests and genius 
always revels in. From the first scene to the last “ the fruitful wen of the eye 
and dejected "havior of the visage”’ denote his conception of the part truly. 
To produce his picture of Hamlet, Mr. Booth has dipped his brush in but one 





tint ; of that, however, he has made ample use. Fancy an artist wishing to 
paint a storm, and, as the best means of producing the desired effect, covering 
his entire canvas with a huge thunder-cloud, and you have some idea of Mr. 
Booth’s prevailing “tone” in his delineation of the melancholy Prince of 
Denmark. The tragedy is put on the stage with some care, but, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Duffield as the Queen, and Davidge as the Gravedigger, the 
acting cannot be commended. 

Laura Keene’s.—At this house was produced on Monday evening a 
nondescript piece, called the ‘‘ Seven Sisters ;”’ it is an adaptation from a French 
play, entitled, ‘‘ The Seven Daughters of the Devil,’’ and, despite its lack of 
literary ability, is destined to be “‘ the success’”’ of Miss Keene’s season. This 
success is entirely due to the scene-painter, Mr. Roberts, who, for the conclud- 
ing tableau, has produced a scene cf fairy-land so dazzlingly beautiful that we 
are at a loss for words to describe it. We can only say that it is the most 
complete triumph of scenic art we have ever witnessed, and we doubt whether 
it has been excelled in any theatre in the world. The fairy ferns trembling as 
though instinct with life, the mirrorlike water, the floating lilies, the many- 
colored shells, the revolving pillars and thousand other indescribable wonders 
combine to form a picture of most exquisite loveliness. We heartily congratu- 
late Miss Keene as having made a veritable success. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


On the 23d a very serious accident occurred near Fordham, on the Harlem 
Railroad, owing to the carelessness of some of the officials. Several persons 
were injured, and Mr. Kelly, a respectable citizen, was so fearfully mangled 
that he is not expected to survive. 


Onx of the most disastrous fires that has visited our city for years broke out 
on the morning of Sunday, the 25th 
street. In less than an hour the whole five story building was in flames, ex- 
tending from Murray street to Warren. .The exertions of the firemen, after 
five hours labor, finally extinguished it, but not till nearly half a million of pro- 
perty was destroyed. 


Sunpay, the 25th of November, being the anniversary of Evacuation Day, it 
was kept on the Monday by a military parade, in which the following regiments 
took part : The First Brigade, under the command of General C. B. Spicer, New 
York State Militia, consisting of the First Regiment emt ig" Second Regiment, 
Colonel Tompkins, Third Regiment (Hussars), Colonel ». B. Postley, and the 
Seventy-first Regiment, Colonel A. 8. Vosburgh, and the Fourth Brigade, Brig- 
adier-General John Ewen, consisting of the Eleventh Regiment, Colonel Homer 
Bostwick, Sixty-ninth Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Nugent, the Seventy- 
ninth Regiment, Colonel McLeary, and the Twenty-second Regiment, Colonel 
Raynor ; also, the Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments. 


SUPERINTENDENT KENNEDY’S Quarterly Report has been published. The num- 
ber of persons arrested is 24,576 ; 16,826 males,and 7,750 females. Three- 
fourths were of foreign birth. Superintendent Kennedy has ordered all liquor 
houses to be closed on the Sunday. The result is that the arrests for drunk- 
enness have diminished three-fourths: 


MoGoveu and his wife who killed Daniel Rourke on the 25th September, ina 
tenement-house in Water street, and which was duly reported in our Illustrated 
Paper, were tried before Judge Gould on the 28d November. They were found 
guilty of murder in the fourth degree. The female prisoner had an infant only 
six months old in her arms during the trial. It is supposed she will be par 
doned. It is another proof of the curse of rum, and the result of these over- 
crowded tenement-houses. Oh, for a Christian Garibaldi to head a revolution 
against these two Molochs of our laboring classes ! 


Betsy Nicnors, the colored Woman, who killed her husband with a tumbler, 
was also tried for her crime, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
Drunkenness the cause. The wretched woman was not aware till next morn- 
ing that she had murdered her husband, having thrown the glass tumbler at 
him when she was intoxicated. 


Tuers has been a singular trial in Brooklyn. A Mr. Beardsley sues for a 
divorce from his wife, on the ground that, while living with him as his wife, 
she had contracted a second marriage with a Mr. Mahan, a Catholic, under the 
assumed name of Seymour, pleading, as a reason why the marriage should be 
kept a profound secret, that if it were known before she came of age she would 
lose all her property. With this understanding Mr. Mahan consented to see 
his wife at bis own office, and actually did not know where she resided. Acci- 
dent, however, revealed to him that he held the second mortgage only of his 
wife’s heart and person, and the husband, being equally unwilling to share with 
auother what should be monopoly, sues for a divorce. In supportof Mr. Beards- 
ley, Mr. Mahan swears that Mrs. Beardsley is the woman he married under 
the name of Miss Seymour, and the Catholic priest also swears to her identity, 
But the most mysterious thing about it is the defence. The lady swears that 
she has never been married a second time, that she never saw ber pretended 
second husband before, that she never saw the Catholic priest. In a word, that 
if it is not a conspiracy to ruin her, it is a case of mistaken identity, and that 
there must be somebody very much like her. 


Every day several bodies are washed ashore on the margin of Lake Michi- 
gan, the sad remains of the Lady Elgin disaster. At Gibson station, Indiana, 
last weck seven were found, 


Mary Sarru, of Newburgh, Indiana, rose from her bed one night last weck 
and walked in her night clothes to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where 
placing her head on the rail, she quietly awaited the express train, Her head 
bay severed from her body. The cause of this rash act was a disappointment 
in love. 


CONSIDERABLE Care Ought to be taken with furnaces in churches and public 
buildings. The carbonic acid gas emitted from some kinds of coals is fatal. A 
number of persons fainted, and others were taken very sick in the Universa- 
list church at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, on Sunday afternoon, owing to gas 
from a defect in the furnace. Many of the children fell to thé ground when 
they reached the open air. 


Tae Evening Post gives a very pleasant description of the facetious manners 
of Mr. Frederjek Trupper, a Teutonic gentleman. His amiable weakness con- 
sists in his fancying himself intimate with everybody. For instance, finding 
the door of 148 Waverley place open, Mr. T. entered and made himeelf pertectly 
at home. The family being up stairs, and thinking it might be a country cousin, 
descended and found Mr. T. playing the piano in evident admiration of his own 
skill, He was persuaded by the gentleman to leave, which he did with man 
protestations of friendship tothe ‘* old boy,’’ as he called him. Passing throug 
the streets, dispensing bows, smiles and jocose remarks, with the occasional 
variety of putting his thumb to his noge, or extending his arms as if to embrace 
the passers-by, he finally so alarmed some ladies that he was indulged with a 
night’s lodging gratis, and discharged next morning on promise of ,ood beha- 
vior. 


Youne Lambert has been held by the Coroner’s jury for the murder of Collyer, 
the Jamaica, Long Island, farmer. The principal evidence against him was 
the facts of his sudden disappearance after the murder, and the possession of 
money which he could not account ior. 


On the 26th the Lakes were visited with a terrible storm, which swept over 
them with a sustained fury quite unprecedented. Many vessels have been 
driven ashore, and it is feared much lite has been sacrificed. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the power of grief to kill occurred last Saturday. 
One of the fire police operators dying suddenly, a messenger was dispatched 
to inform his mother, who is housekeeper to Mayor Fernando Wood. The effect 
was 80 great upon the unhappy lady that she fell to the ground and expired. 
Mrs. Winans was in her ‘: ‘y-eighth year, and much respected. 


Go. has been discoved in Missouri. The quartz where it is found is in Madi 
son county. Experienced miners are on the start for this new El! Dorado. 


Tue Nashville Patriot has an excellent story. Some wag, nearly seven fect 
high, walked into the City Hotel of that city lately, and wrote in a fine bold 
hand, Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Iinois. He then went to a room and sat 
down, waiting events. In less than half an bour it was all over the city that 
Oid Abe was there on his way to South Carolina, to argue the point with Keitt, 
Yancey, Commodore Berry and other secessionists. A rush was made to his 
room, when he coolly told them they were sold. He was notlynched. After 
enjoying their discomfiture at not getting their names “ on the slate,’’ he treated 
them all to liquor. 


AN amusing scene occurred on the cars tear Cincinnati last week. A 
respectable elderly gentieman, who bears a great resemblance to the Mormon 
apostle, was mistaken for that polygamous vagabond by an ancient and love- 
sick spinster. She forthwith proposed to be one of his spiritual wives, scaled 
or unsealed, as the case may be. The old gentleman, who is a venerable dea- 
con of the Methodist profession, was so ecandalized that, after administering a 
serious rebuke to the antedijuvian wanton, be left the train at the next station, 
to the utter confusion of the disappointed damsel. 


Tue corn crop of Ilinois this year will amount to one hundred and ten mil 
lions of bushels—worth to the producers at least twenty-five millions of 
dol'ars—more than ten times the quantity produced by the whole of New 
England. 


Henny Frouticn, for some time past barkeeper at the Galt House, Louisville, 
recently visited New Orleans with $300 in his pocket, and accompanied by two 
young men, whose fare he paid, and whom he made his room-mates. He is 
supposed to have been gradually robbed by them, and was finaily turned out 
of his botel and his trunk detained. Unable to get employment, he committed 
suicide by taking chloroform. 


It is supposed that Crowley , who killed Bund with a mallet last week, at the 





store 78 Nassau strect, sailed in the Persia, which left the same day. The 
murder was, like most murders, caused by rum. 


Tae body of William Dolson, a colored man, was found dead on Wednesday 
at one of the limekilns belonging to Col. William R. Brown, at New Mills, N. Y. 
The deceased entered the shed about ten o’clock on Tuesday night, and is sup 
posed to have died from the inhalation of the burning limestone. 

On Saturday last Charles Gregory, son of Dudley 8. Gregory, Esq., of Jersey 
City, was united to Miss Maury. A considerable gathering of the Gregory 


family was present, am them be the Major Dudley G and his 
charming wife. 7 ~ new . 


—— 


in the store of Messrs. Stone & Co., Murray” 


LIFE ON THE TURNING OF A CARD. 


TuE following anecdote of early times in West Tennessee is strictl 
true. It — that some eighteen or twenty years since a well- 
known resident of Tipton county was put on ins trial, charged with 
the murder of his wife. As usual in such cases, popular feeling was 
largely against him, and all the eloquence and ingenuity of his 
counsel were required to make any impression in his favor upon a 
jury, which, however impartial it might desire to be in the con- 
sciousness of sworn duty, could not but see the waves of popular 
—- surging in upon it. 

e case was ably argued. The counsel for the defence made 
most vigorous and impassioned appeals. The case was submitted 
to the jury, and they retired to consider their verdict. Time passed 
—and as the setting sun warned all of the approaching night, the 
large throng in attendance, the judge, counsel, Ke. retired—all anx- 
ious, the accused not the least so, to learn the verdict of the jury, 
and some wondering that the jury hesitated for one moment to bring 
in a verdict of “ Guilty.” In the meantime the jury had come to a 
point beyond which could progress no further. The appeals 
of the counsel for the defence had not been without their influence, 
and the jury stood unchangéable, six for conviction and six for ac< 

uittal. Something had to be done. In those days twelve good 

ellows could not be got together for a night only to sleep. Cards 
appeared mysteriously from the depths of sundry large pockets, 
and a game called ‘‘ seven-up and poker” was zealously commenced. 

About midnight, one of their number, Colonel Pierce, proposed 

ov should play a i of seven-up, the result to decide the ver- 
dict. The proposition was heartily and unanimously agreed to ia 
all seriousness, and the lookers-on collected around Colonel Pierce 
and his opponent, who proceeded to play the game on which was 
staked a human life. 
Colonel Pierce played to save the accused. His spenens played, 
and quite as zealous q; to secure the conviction. The backers, five 
and five, stood behind them, encouraging the champions and watch- 
ing the game, dimly seen by the light of two tallow candles, with 
the utmost interest. 

The game proceeded with very equal fortune, till both parties 
stood at six and six. It was Colonel Pierce’s deal; he dealt, and 
turned up a jack. The prisoner was acquitted, and every member 
in the jury joined in the shout, which startled the whole village, even 
the revellers inthe tavern. Next morning the jay went into court 
and gave, to the astdnishment of many, the verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.’ 
The juryman who played an unsuccessful game for human life still 
lives—a much respected citizen of the district. One of the counsel 
is a very distinguished member of the Memphis bar, and the accused 
has, as we believe, gone to a higher court; but neither of them, 
nor any of the assemblage, nor the court, who marvelled at the ver- 
dict, eighteen years ago, have ever known that a human life was 
saved by turning up a Jack! 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


@@ Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of taterest con 
cerning the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be thankfully rece!ved and- 
published. 

To ConresronpEenTs.—All questions sent to Mr. Phelan in reference to the rules of the 
game of billiards will in future be answered in thiscolumn, It would be too much labor 
to send written answers to 80 many correspondents, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Islip, L.L, 20th November, 1860, 

M. PHEetan, Esq.—Dear Sir—In playing a game of billiards, my antagonist, endeavoring 
to hole the red ball, left it balanced on the edge of the pocket. I also played to hole it, but, 
before my ball reached it, it (the red) dropped into the pocket and my ball followed it, 
adversary claims a forfeit, and also insists thatl lose myshot, Whatisthe rule? Answer 
in column, and oblige AN AMATEUR, 

Ans,—Sections fourth and fifth of Rule VIII, (“ Game of Billiards,” rage 181) states, that 
when the cue ball or the object ball, resting on the edge of a ket, drops into it before the 
striker has time to play, the marker must replace the ball. There is no forfeit, and you are 
entitled to your shot from the same position as before, 


W. R,, Newhaven,.~You should have played with sufficient strength to pass below the 
deep red ball, You lose your choice, 


L. L., Nashville, Tenn.—Mr. H, Roy's shot has been received. M,. Berger has not as yet 
decided as to what route he will take, or in what order he will visit the various cities, 


Concorp, N. H.—Thirteen shot received, and will be published, 


THS WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


M. Beroer tw Boston.—M. Berger commenced operations in the Modern Athens on the 
20th November, by a private entertainment at Alston Hall, to which a limited number of 
the patrons of the game were specially invited, The ladies were fa ey = ne on the occa- 
sion, and the audience numbered about one hundred persons, Before taking the cue, M, 
Berger made a brief address to the audience, 

A carom game of 100 points was then commenced by Messrs, Berger and Phelan, both 
gentlemen meeting with a flattering recognition by the spectators, the game being won by 
M, Berger. M, Berger's fancy shots were very much applauded, On the next evening, 
Wednesday, 21st November, the first public exhibition took place, in the same hall about 
two hundred and fifty persons being present. Many of the prominent citizens of Boston 
were present; among them James Lawrence, Eaq., and Professor Longfellow, the gifted 
author of “ Evangeline” and “ Hiawatha.” On the evening of Thursday a large audience 
also greeted M, Berger, who played with Mr Phelan, with about the same average result 
asin New York, On Friday evening, Mr, Phelan’s place was supplied by an amateur, Mr, 
Banks, brother to Governor Banks, The game was a discount one, and was won by M, 
Berger, Mr. Banks, however, showing himself to be a player of considerable ability. An 
afternoon exhibition was given on Saturday, in the presence of a large audience, M, 

playing with Mr. Phelan and winning. At the evening exhibition, M. Berger diecoun 
Mar, Howe, of Brighton, the latter gentieman scoring 81 to the former’s 100, 

M. Berger’s success in Boston has been #0 great, that be hes concluded to stay another 
week in that city. On his return, he will visit Providence, R.1. 

Mr. Phelan has been obliged, by pressure of business engagements, to return to New 
York, On the evening previous to bis departure from Boston, he visited Captain Moran's 
Rooms, in Bowdoin square, opposite the Revere House, now the rendezvous of ail the con- 
nolsseurs of billiards in Boston, “where about one thousand persons were assembled to 
meet him. Mr. P. played two discount games with Mr, Howe, of Brighton, and won both, 
running out the last one from the lead. This feat was loudly applauded, 


A Lone Ruy,—Mr, L——n, one of the best amateurs of the New York Cinb, lately made, 
on @ carom table, a run of 160 consecutive caroms on the red and white ball, The bails 
were jammed in a corner. 


Important Patenrs.—We see by the offictal report of the Patent Office, just issued, that 
the vulcanizing patent of Charles Goodyear has been re-issued in two patents ; one for the 
process of manuiacture employed, and the other for the new or sub 
produced, And that all persons who sell or use vulcanized rubber for biNiara cushions, 
whether manufactured tn the United States or imported from foreign countries, which has 
not the stamp of Charles Goodyear, the patentee, and date of patent, will be prosecuted as 
infringers on the patent for the new product, 





























Shot made by Mr. J. Lynch in the late Billiard Tournament. 








Remepy AGAmnst Porsontnc BY PxHospuornvs.—Poisoning by 
phosphorus has become so frequent, in consequence of the uni- 
versal introduction of chemical matches, that it is highly im- 
portant to make every one acquainted with the best means of 
counteracting the effects of that substance, in order that speedy 
relief may be afforded to those who may have had the misfortune 
to take some. The Medizinisch-Chirurgische Monatschrift, a 
German medical paper, proposes calcined magnesia as the best 
remedy for the purpose, stated to have been largely experimented 
on by Drs. Antonelli and Borsarelli. In cases of pew 
phosphorus, or by any other substance containing that i 
the administration of fatty substances should be avoided ; because, 
far from attenuating the effects of the poison, they increase its 
energy and facilitate its diffusion. Calcined magnesia should be 
administered in large quantities, suspended in water that has 
been exposed to ebullition. In cases of dysuria occasioned 


phosphorus, the best remedy is acetate of potash, Al] m - 
nous beverages administered to the patient should be 
with water that has boiled, in order that they may as 





little atmospheric air as possible. ~ 














_ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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SCENE ON THE HUDSON RIVER, LCOKING TOWARDS NEWBURG.—TAKEN FROM THE BESIDEXCE OF GEN. MORRIS, AT COLD SPRING 


VIEW ON THE HUDSON RIVER, LOOKING TOWARDS | of Neweastle then made several inquiries as to the veteran’s | 
recollection of the great strug de, and was told by Mr. Farnham | 
that he was present at the surrender of General Burgoyne. He | 
observed that the latter was a fine man and a brave soldier, 


NEWBURGC., 


Tue exquisite beauty of the scenery of the North River has been 
so often sung in poctry, rehearsed in prose and depicted 
on canvas, that it would seem to be mere reiteration 
were we to enlarge upon it at this time. One point 
of especial beauty we have engraved this week. It 
was sketched from Undercliff, the scat of General 
George P. Morris, at Cold Spring. The rolling 
Hudson, after passing West Point and Cold Spring, 
first narrows at the base of two mighty hills, and 
then expands into a noble bay at Newburg. From 
General Morris’s house the surrounding hills give to 
this large expanse of water the appearance of a 
beautiful lake, At all seasons of the year this view 
is charming, but in the leafy summer time it is in- 
expressibly lovely. 





VISIT OF RALPH FARNHAM. 
One of the most interesting incidents connected with 
the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to this coun- 
try, was the interview between him and that sole 
survivor of the heroes of Bunker's Hill, Ralph Farn- 
ham. It having been named to the Prince that the 
old soldier would be glad to see him, the Prince sent 
him an invitation to visit him at his hotel. Their 
meeting was very cordial, the Prince rising, taking the 
old gentleman by the hand and leading him to a seat. 
After some introductory remarks, Mr. Farnham said 
that he had heard so much in favor of the Prince that 
he was half afraid his people were turning royalists. As 
for himself he had come to tell the Prince that he had no unpleasant 
feelings towards him or his family on the old score. The Duke 
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CAPT. HENRY OLAY PATE, OF VIRGINIA. 





~-, THE RESIDENCE OF RALPH FARNHAM, AT ACTON, MAINE. 
but being very short of provisions he had been obliged to 
surrender. 
“ Yes, Mr. Farnham,” said the Duke, “ you had him there.” 
Old Farnham laughed, and after exchanging autographs with 
the Prince, with whom he shook hands with great warmth, this 
noble specimen of our revolutionary heroes took his departure. 
Ralph Farnham was born in 1756, and enlisted in his nine- 
teenth year, and was marched with other recruits to Cambridge, 
where Washington was commanding the American forces. He 


served with the army in three campaigns, from 1775 to 1777, and 
was a guard at the camp when Burgoyne surrendered to General 
Gates. He had many opportunities of seeing Washington, 
whose memory he highly venerates. At the close of the war, in 
1780, he went to reside on the farm at Acton, Maine, where he 
has lived ever since. It was then a wilderness overrun with 
bears and other wild beasts. Taking possession of one hundred 
acres, he built himself a log cabin and lived alone until 1784, 
when he married a neighbor’s daughter, Mehitabel Bean. She 
bore him several children, five .of which are still living. His 
wife died twenty-three years ago. He has voted for every Presi- 


. 





dent that ever ruled over this country, and jocosely remarks he 
hopes to vote for several more. We are glad to record that 
during his recent visit to Boston above seven hundred dollars 
were raised and presented to him. His memory is very perfect, 
more especially as to events which happened in his youth, and he | 
converses with great freedom on the events of the Revolution. 
On this page we give a portrait of Mr. Farnham and a picture 
of the house in which he has resided, with his daughter, a lady 





of seventy-five, for the last eighty years. 


CAPTAIN HENRY CLAY PATE. 


Caprain Henry Cray Parr, whose adventures in Kansas have 
given him so great a notoriety, is, we believe, a native of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and first became prominent in the 
early disturbances in the border districts. Our 
readers will, no doubt, recollect that he was taken 
prisoner by Ossawattomie Brown, in the famous 
battle of Black Jack. After Brown’s capture at 
Harper’s Ferry, Captain Pate paid him a visit in pris- 
son at Charlestown, which of course was of a mutually 
hostile character. After Brown’s execution he pub- 
lished a life of that person, and made an elaborate de- 
fence of his own conduct in the Kansas troubles, 
Captain Pate is now a resident of Norfolk, Virginia, 
and has, we are told, announced his intention of avoid- 
ing in future the stormy path of controversial politics. 





A Seaman Devourrp ny a Snark.—While the 
bark Jessie, from Quebec and Fernando Po, was lying 
at the latter port, a seaman, named William Looney, 
a native of County Cork, went on shore for a few 
hours. Jlaving missed the return boat, he stripped 
off his jacket and waistcoat, tied them up in his 
handkerchief, which he carried in his mouth, and 
plunged into the sea, intending to swim to the ship, 
which lay about three ships’ length from the shore. 
He had been in the water but a few minutes before 
a large shark was seen approaching. A cry was 
raised by the seamen on board, and two gallant fel- 
lows jumped into the boat and made every effort to 
extricate their companion from the awful fate which 
awaited him. Looney literally swam for life, straining every 
nerve to escape from the monster, which drew nearer and nearer 
every instant. It was, however, all in vain; the shark over- 
took the exhausted seaman, and those on deck were horror- 
stricken at se’ing a companion swallowed by this monster of 
the deep. The shricks of the poor fellow when seeing his 
assailant within a few yards were heartrending. 





RA'TPH FARNHAM, THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF BUSKER 
HILL. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF KIT CARSON, IN TAOS CITY, NEW MEXICO.—FROM A SKETCH BY A D. 


A VISIT TO KIT CARSON, 
By A. D. Richardson. 


Kir Carson, the renowned hunter and mountaineer, after a 
career checkered with incidents of wild excitement, imminent 
peril, and sometimes of heroic daring, has settled in northern 
New Mexico, and is now leading a quiet, domestic life. It was 
the good fortune of the writer, a few months ago, to pass several 
days under his pleasant roof, and to learn something of those 
traits of his character which have made his name so widely 
known throughout the country, His residence in the city of 
Taos is a popular place of resort for travellers passing through 
the country, and one often meets there a motley array of Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans and Indians. 

Mr. Carson is a short, stoutly built man, with straight brown 





hair, mild eyes and a round, kindly face. In his ordinary plain 
attire and broad-brimmed hat, you might take him for an Illinois 
farmer, of Quaker descent; but his countenance, upon a second 
look, exhibits marked indications of character. When standing, | 
his appearance reminds one of the Hoosier girl’s description of 
Senator Douglas; he seems to possess “an in-fy-nite small 
chance of legs ;’’ but he sits upon a horse like a king. I have | 


never seen a man presenting a more regal aspect than this veteran 
mountaineer, when mounted upon his favorite steed, and dashing 
along like the wind. Fondness for hard riding is the only one of 
his old nomadic habits which he seems to retain; he thinks no- 
thing of a ride of seventy-five or a hundred miles in a single 
day. “A running horse,” saith the old proverb, “is an open 
sepulchre ;”’ but Mr. Carson is wonderfully robust and vigorous 
for aman who has spent so much of his life upon a yawning 
grave. I speak feelingly upon this subject, having enjoyed the 


| dubious satisfaction of a break-neck ride of cighty miles among 


the mountains with Mr, Carson, while greatly weakened and re- 
duced by recent illness. The trip ultimately proved invigorating 
and health-inspiring ; but it is still an open question whether the 
remedy was not nearly as bad as the disease, 


Like most persons of real courage, he is modest and retiring, 


| never alluding to his own exploits except in reply to direct ques- 
| tions. His adventures with the Indians of the Far West, how- 
| ever, have been varied and thrilling; he can, if he will, relate 


many incidents 
“Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents bypflood and field, 
Of hairbreadth ’scapes.” 


























RICHARDSON, ESQ. 


His experiences in the matter of diet have been more extensive 
than those of most men. He deems the flesh of a wild horse the 
best meat he ever tasted. A fat mule is not altogether unpala- 
table ; but when the animal is old and poor he does not deem its 
flesh inviting. ‘The most sorrowful repast he ever took was u 
the Pacific slope, several years ago, when necessity compelled 
him to kill and eat of a faithful horse which had borne him 
several hundred miles, 

The happiest days of his life were passed during his long resi- 
dence as a trapper among the Rocky Mountains. He spent ten 
years in this fascinating career, his ordinary fare consisting of 
fresh beaver and buffalo meat, without salt, bread or vegetables of 
any kind. Once or twice a year, when the supplies arrived from 
“the States,” such luxuries as flour and coffee were enjoyed for 
a single meal, though they cost one dollar per pint. During the 
winter, when visiting their traps twice a day, he and his com- 
vanions were often compelled to break through the ice, and wade 
in the cold water up to their waists. Notwithstanding these 
hardships, infractions of every hygienic law, and the irregular 
habits of some of them, sickness was absolutely unknown. He 
cannot recollect that during his whole residence in the mountains 
a single one of the trappers (ranging in number from one to three 
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hhundred) ever died from disease. They were sometimes killed 
‘by the Indians; but the wonderfully healthy air of the moun- 
tains seemed a panoply against ill-health. 

Mr. Carson enjoyed no educational facilities in his youth, and 
reads and writes but indifferently. He speaks English, French, 
Spanish and several Indian tongues, however, with fluency, and 
in his intercourse with the world has acquired much practical in- 
formation. He is a gentleman by instinct, and is respected and 
loved, alike by Americans, Mexicans and Indians. He is the 
government agent for a branch of the “ Ute’ or Utah Indians—a 
‘position which yields him about fifteen hundred dollars per year, 
and which he will undoubtedly hold as long as he desires. He 
thas a handsome competence, however, independently of his 
salary, and is surrounded by the comforts of life, Now about 
fifty years of age, and enjoying the full vigor of manly health and 
activity, he seeks, in his pleasant home, that quiet and rest to 
which he was so long a stranger. His wife is a Spanish lady of 
the better class, and he has a family of interesting children. He 
is a native of Kentucky, but removed to Missouri when very 
‘young; and since he was twenty years of age, his home has been 
‘upon the great plains and among the mountains. The race of 
‘trappers, of which he is one of the finest specimens, is now nearly 
extinct. 








ERLE GOWER: 

. OR, THE 

SECRET MARRIAGE. 
By Pierce Egan. 


Auther of “ The Flower of the Flock,” “ The #nake in the Grass,” 
&c., &c., &e. 


~ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


He started, and beheld with dizzy eyes 

What seemed the substance of a happy dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm glow, 
Within the green gloom of the shadowy oak. 

It seemed a woman’s shape, yet a)! too fair 

To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 

For any that were wont to mate with gods.—Lowell. 


Are! where was Philip Avon? ; 

Cyril Kingswood, whose life had been aimed by Tubal Kish, just 
caught a Cine oy of that scoundrel as, finding his murderous inten- 
tion defeated, he plunged into the thicket from which he had emerged 
and disappeared. 

Precisely at the same moment, the rein of Lady Maud’s steed was 
torn redely from his hand; a shriek burst from the lips of Lady 
Kingswood, and with amazement he beheld Lady Maud clinging to 
her saddle in terror, her steed in full flight, with Erle and Philip 
Avon in mad chase after her. 

A few basty reassuring words to his mother, a hurried request to 
the Marquis of Chillingham to attend to her safety, and he joined in 
the pursuit. 

After a few minutes’ hard galloping, he saw the route Lady Maud’s 
horse was taking, and at once took a circuitous course with a view 
of outflanking it. But her affrighted beast suddenly diverged from 
the route in which it had directed its headlong flight, galloped 
furiously down a tremendous ravine, and thence into the open be- 
yond, which he knew to be fenced with a stone wall rather higher 
than the Lady Maud’s horse, frightened as it was, was likely to 


dare. 

Beneath this wall he expected to find all—he only found one. 

He had observed Erle noone upon his steed with the firm and 
motionless seat of an accomplished jockey. He saw that Philip 
Avon was acting like a frenzied madman. 

With an excitement almost amounting to convulsion, he saw the 
Lady Maud’s horse clear the wall, leaving a cloud of dust behind, so 
that he imagined the animal must have fallen. With a cry of exul- 
tation he beheld another go over it with a flying leap. For a 
ape he saw no more, for a throng of grateful tears rushed into 

8 eyes. ‘ 

He dashed them away, and the next sight was Philip Avon be- 
neath the wall, beating his horse with brutal vielence, trying to 
compel him to a leap he had not the courage to attempt. 

He saw the horse wheel round and round, dash with desperate 
wildness away, to be again and again put to the wall, up to which, 
with whip and spur, Philip, distracted with passion, urged him 
furiovely. Suddenly the contest between man and horse became 
terrible. The horse, infuriated by the treatment he had received, 
plunged, leaped, reared, kicked and eventually flung his rider with 
terrific violence, and galloped away in the direction he had come. 

A few segonds more and Cyril was up at the wall. Beneath it, on 
his back, lay extended the form of Philip Avon. His face was pale, 
his eyes were closed, his teeth were clenched, blood and froth were 
oozing from his lips, his hands were clutched, and Cyril’s first im- 
pression was that he had been sent to his long account while in the 
full fury of a pera of intemperate passion. 

He raised himself in the saddle and [ooked over the wall. Far 
away fled Maud’s horse, closely followed - Erle’s. Both seemed 
well and firmly fixed in their seats, and Cyril had a strong hope that 
his consin would be safely rescued by her young but brave pur- 
suer. 

H> alighted, raised the head of Fea and laid it upon his knee, 
awaiting the signs of returning animation. 

Away in the distance he caught a glimpse of Lady Kingswood 
and the Marquis of Chillingham following, and he waved his hand to 
them to hurry forward and join him, that he might be enabled to 
adopt some plan for procuring assistanee. 

In the meanwhile, Erle, having permitted the tears of Lady Maud 
to have their way in silence, then addressed a few words of con- 
gratulation and sympathy to her. He sought to inspire her anew 
with confidence and courage to remount her steed that they might 
return to her friends, and 80 put astop to the agony of excitement 
it was natural a should be laboring under. 

ry amy | was he anxious to give her no opportunity to dwell on 
the danger she had just escaped, for he feared that if she did the 
return might even yet be more difficult than the flight. 

She listened to him in silence for a time, then she turned her 
trembling eyes upon him glistening with tears. It was worth a life- 
purchase to have been the recipient of that look. 

No words could describe it—no re depict it. Erle felt faint 
as his own glowing eyes met and interpreted it, and his bosom 
peaven with a proud, exulting joy, such as he had never before 

own. 

She stretched out her hand and took his. The one trembled in 
the other. Her soft, intense blue eye, after lingering on his, turned 
slowly upon the yielding grass ; her voice was low and unsteady as 
she spoke, in reply to his reassuring words. 

“ Gratitude such as mine, Mr. Gower,”’ she said, “ has but a poor 
choice of epithets to express its real force, but yet——” 

“ Pardon me, Lady Maud,” he interposed, gently, “ this is no time 
to think about me. I overheard your fervent offering of thanks to 
Heaven for your escape from danger; and the next consideration 
is your safe return, to relieve the painful anxiety of those awaitin 
7. We have some distance to recover, and your strength wil 

ardly be more than equal to the task. Some day, dear Lady Maud, 
when the days are long and the topics are scarce, then we will ex- 
change sentiments upon the events of this day. Pray let me assist 
you —. See, oz —r - ~- recovered from its fright, and is 
quiet eno now. es, 1 observe a bridle-pat i 
and I will lead him on foot.” gestae 

Large, glittering tears filled Lady Maud’s eyelids and trickled 
down her cheek as she bowed assent to his suggestion, and per- 
mitted Erle to help her into her saddle again. 

If ever Erle was certain of one thing in his life, it was that when 
she took his hand there was a pressure given by her soft, small 
fingers on his own, which made its Prmagee known to every nerve 
in his frame. If he was certain of another thing, it was that the 
vibration of the nerves thus caused created a sense of felicity which 
was well nigh overpowering. 

Passing the rein of his own horse, which, after its severe race, 
had taken to quietl gracing, over his arm, he took the bridle of 
Lady Maud’s in his hand, and slowly descended the hill. 

On reaching the dale beneath, 


e found that he was compelled 
to pursue a 


reuitous route in order to reach a spot where & gap 





existed in the old stone wall, and having done this, to take a yet 
wider range to avoid the ravine, down which they had descended 
fast enough, but up which it would be far too severe a task to 
attempt to toil. . 

In consequence of this deviation from a direct track, they en- 
tered hr Chace at a very different spot to that at which they had 

uitted it 
. Erle was not without a knowledge of woodcraft. and directed his 
steps to the point as well as he could judge where Kingswood Manor 
House stood ; but after he had passed down successive alleys and 
over various glades, he arrived at the unwelcome conclusion that 
they were lost in the forest. 

The sun had been for some time obscured by a veil of gray clouds 
so evenin color that as he Jooked upward through the trees, he 
could not detect the direction in which it was journeying ; he found 
it therefore impossible to ascertain to what quarter of the compass 
he was wandering. f 

Baffled and perp'exed, he came to a full stop, and turned his eyes 
anxiously in every direction, and then on Lady Maud’s face. He 
saw there a reassuring smile. 

“ You have missed the path to the house?” she suggested. 

He smiled too, and shook his head. : 

“In truth I have not yet found it, Lady Maud,” he replied, ina 
voice far more cheerful than his feelin s warranted. A night in the 
woods was a prospect which he did not contemplate with any satis- 
faction, yet, so far as he could calculate, that appeared to be an 
event looming with only too much probability. “I doubt much,” 
he added, “ whether any path does exist, nor I feaz a clue or token 
save such as are known to those who make this solitary wood their 
home. This is evidently a part of Kingswood Chace, but in what di- 
rection Kingswood Manor House lies I am at a loss to conceive.” 

He was startled by a faint cry of surprise issuing from the lips of 
katy Maud, as she turned her eyes suddenly on some ebject behind 

im. 


He turned sharply round and beheld, to his amazement, the young 
female rescued from 'l'ubal Kish by Cyril Kingswood, in which act 
he himself had borne a share, standing beneath a tree, eyeing them 
with a look of curious wonder. She was tall and delicately formed, 
her face was pale, her eyes dark, large and lustrous, her nose thin 
and straight, toe lips small, her face oval,and the aspect or all com- 
bined singularly beautiful. In effect, her appearance was spiritual 
—-it scarcely seemed real, even though her attire was earthly enough. 
She wore upon her head a hat not unlike that which the Lady Maud 
had on, but in place of a waving feather, white, star-like wild flowers 
were twined gracefully roundit. Upon her shoulders rested a cloak 
of rich mulberry hue, of texture sufficiently thin to permit it to 
hang gracefuily, leaving exposed an alabaster neck, round and swan- 
like. Her dress was a pale fawn color, and contrasted beautifully 
with the deep, warm purple of the cloak. 

Whence had she sprung? A moment before they had passed the 
very spot where she now stood, yet no trace of her had been visible. 
She 1ooked not like a denizen of the woods, but it was clear to Erle, 
at least, that she roamed them at will. 

After a minute, or even more, expended in gazing on each other, 
Erle addressed her. : 

At the sound of his voice she started and half-turned, as if, like a 
frightened fawn, to fly, but as he modulated his voice to a tone of 
softness, she paused. 

“ We have lost ourselves in the Chace,’’ he said, “ and would re 
turn to Kingswood Manor House. If you can point out the path we 
ought to take, you would confer a very important obligation upon 
this lady and myself.” 

She gazed stedfastly at him all the time he spoke, and seemed as 
if trying to remember where she had before seen his face. 

Emerging with timid steps from the shadow of the interlaced 
trees in which she had stood, she approached them with more of the 
manner of a shrinking Indian girl than an English maiden reared in 
the precincts of an old forest. , 

She bent her eyes once or twice on Lady Maud, rather with a look 
of inquiry than fear. But she settled her gaze on Erle’s face with 
an eager, perusing look, as though she had seen those features, if 
not in reality, in her dreams, or desired to so imprint them on her 
memory that she should never more forget them. After a slight 
pee, Erle repeated his request, and a change passed over her 
ace. 

“It is far hence,” she at lengih replied, in a low, silvery voice, 
‘and the way is both dangerous and dreary.” 

“| fear neither, so that | am made acquainted with the track,” 
responded Erle. “ If you can point it out, I entreat you to do so, 
for there are many awaiting our return in dread anxiety.” 

P M8 ng doubt Cyril is in search of us,” observed Lady Maud, sud- 
enly. 

The strange maiden started as the name reached herear. She 
turned her full, brilliant eyes on Lady Maud with an eager, almost 
wild earnestness. : 

“He is acquainted with all parts of the Chace,” continued the 
Lady Maud, reddening, she knew not why, as she observed the fixed, 
searching look of the stranger. ‘“ His loud calls will no doubt 
enable us, if we proceed, to join him.” 

Erle glanced askance at the forest maiden as he said, 

' « He will grieve to think we have wandered so fruitlessly thus 
ong. 

The beautiful young stranger turned her face slowly to his, and 
in a low voice murmured, ~ 

“ Follow me.” 

She immediately moved in the direction she had already been 
im 4 Erle, with an exclamation of surprise, ere he retraced 

is steps, pointed into the more open glade with his whip, and said, 

“ Is not that the easier and more direct path ?” 

She raised her finger, and ia an undertone ejaculated, 

“ Tubal Kish !” 

“The scoundrel!” muttered Erle, in an angry tone. “ He bears 
upon his cheek the mark of my lash given him this day. I fear not 
tv encounter a ruffian such as he.” 

Py ptible shudder ran through the frame of Lady Maud. 

“Pray, Mr. Gower, let us pursue the way in which we shall be 
most likely free from molestation,” she said, hurriedly. 

He bowed, and led her horse and his own into the path which the 
forest maiden had selected. 

“« Who is Tubal Kish?” inquired Lady Maud, after they had pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance, as if with a design to break the 
solemn silence reigning beneath that great vault of leaves. 

The forest maiden slackened her pace to listen to Erle’s reply. 

“ A ruffian, who infests this wood,’ he answered. “ Of his history 
I know nothing. I have seen him twice,’ he continued, and remem- 
bering himself, he hastily, and with some slight embarrassment, 
related the incident which had that morning taken place, by which 
both Cyril and Lady Maud had nearly lost their lives. 

When he ceased, the forest maiden abruptly said to Erle, 

“ You saved her ?”’ 

She pointed to Lady Maud. He nodded assent. 

“ And him !” 

She roe across the wood. 
nodded in reply. 

Her features broke into a smile of grateful pleasure, and her eyes 
danced and glittered joyously, as they rested on Erle’s face. Sud- 
denly her eye grew dull, : nd her face clouded. 

“ Beware of fubal Kish,” she said, in clearer and graver tones 
than she had yet used. ‘ You have struck him a blow; he will kill 
you. 

Erle laughed scornfally. 

“Tt is not my fate to fall by the hand of a coarse wretch like 
him,” he returned. 

A brilliant flesh, and the loud report of a gun close to them, made 
Lady Maud scream, and both horses started back affrightened. 

The forest maiden gripped Erle by the wrist. 

“The gamekeepers of Kingswood,” she exclaimed; “they will 
guide you now. We shall meet again—that I feel! Look to her, 
she is fainting with fright.” 

. a as she concluded to Lady Maud, and Erle sprang to 
er side. 
_“We are safe!’ he exclaimed; “cease all future fear. Lord 
Kingswood’s gamekeepers are within a few yards of us.” 

At this moment a couple of dogs burst through the underwood, 
and commenced baying loudly. 

“Ho! ho! hillioh?” shouted a voice not far from them. Erle 
instantly responded, and almost instantly the thick boughs were 
parted aside, and two pemehoepens, attended by three or four 
mate, appeared, to the very undisguised satisfaction of Lady 

aud. 


Erle comprehended her. and again 


Erle turned to thank the handsome young creature who had thus 
va conducted them hither, but as he expected, she was nowhere 





Lady Mand, too, made inquiry respecting her, and he informed 
her that she had disappeared without waiting for the tribute of 
thanks she was anxious to pay her. 

The head gamekeeper, who recognised Lady Maud and Erle, too, 
as a guest at the house, very readily offered to act as their guide for 
the remainder of the distance. 

“You are but a short way from the house, my lady,’”’ the man ex- 
claimed, with a smile, very respectful nevertheless. ‘‘ You could 
not have been lost here,”’ he added. 

“ Probably not,” returned Erle ; ‘we were far hence when we 
lost ourselves.” 

“A young person—something beyond a village maiden in position 
—guided us hither,” exclaimed Lady Maud. 

The gamekeeper looked at both in silence for a moment. Then 
as if it was imperative upon him to speek beneath his breath, he 
said, in a whisper, 

“Eh! but you have seen the Wonder of Kingswood Chace.” 

A slight moan escaped the lips of Lady Maud, and a flashing 
glance went from the eye of Erle to the gamekeeper, and the rest of 
the way was performed in silence. 

As they slowly entered the park, they perceived a group of per- 
sons gathered together, some hastily mounting horses, others 
already mounted, making extravagant gestures, pointing in various 
directions, and shouting instructions to horsemen in the act of gal- 
loping away. 

he gamekeeper blew a blast on his horn, and alleyes were turned 
upon Lady Maud and Erle. 

In an instant, the whole party came rushing up to them, and 
shouts of joy and lusty rejoicings resounded as soon as it was found 
that Lady Maud had escaped unhurt. ; 

The poor girl was so overpowered by this reception that she 
could only, with some hysterical, inarticulate sounds, point to Erle, 
and then fainted. 

There were almost too many assistants to lift her from her horse, 
and bear her into the house, where, she, under the direction of, and 
accompanied by, Lady Kingswood, was conveyed to her chamber, 
and properly attended to. 

Erle, in the meantime, “ the observed of all observers,” was sur- 
rounded on all sides, eagerly questioned and vehemently eulogised 
for his gallantry. He found that Cyril had returned, accompanied 
by Lady Kingswood, the Marquis of Chillingham and Philip Avon. 

He was told of Philip Avon’s mishap. It appeared that he was 
stunned, bruised, shaken, but not otherwise hurt, and Cyril had 
brought him back, not in a very dignified position, mounted upon 
his own steed. 

Until the arrival of Erle and the Lady Maud, the fate of the latter 
—nay, of both—was unknown. Their appearance, uninjured, it may 
be understood, was the source of much gratification. 

Cyril was especially enthusiastic in his encomiums upon Erle’s 
high-couraged devotion to the pursuit of Lady Maud’s affrighted 
steed ; aud he related, now the danger was over, with much gusto, 
the frightful character of the chace which had taken place, especi- 
ally the leap before which Philip Avon succumbed, amid the well- 
bred yet hearty applause of those who surrounded him as they 
moved slowly towards the manor-house. 

There were two persons who stood aloof from this gathering ; one, 
Lord Kingswood, whose agitation, no less than his vexation, could 
not be concealed. Erle, it seemed, do as he might, compelled the 
attention of every one, and called forth questions and observations 
most galling, most inconvenient, ill-timed and embarrassing. After 
this incident, he resolved to send him away from Kingswood, and 
place him where his popularity would not prove so disconcerting. 

The other was Philip Avon. ’ 

He had entered the house earth-soiled, and his brain racking with 
agony, made a few inquiries respecting the corridor Erle was likely 
to pass through on his way to dress for dinner, and had taken up 
his station in a recess, where he could remain unseen until the mo- 
ment that he wished to make his presence known. 

Erle, only too glad to escape from the congratulations, which 
were more embarrassing than grateful, hurried to his apartment, 
on the plea of fatigue, and to his surprise, in the dim obscurity of a 
long corridor, he found himself intercepted by the sudden appear- 
ance of Philip Avon, with a white face, and frowning malignantly. 

‘Stay !” cried the latter, in a hoarse tone. ‘“ I seek a word or 
two with you.” 

Erle looked at him for a moment with angry eyes. Then recover- 
ing himself, he said, 

“ Before I interchange a sentence with you, let me remind you 
that you threatened to cut me down, when the life of one dear to 
many was at stake, because I ventured in her behalf. I kept the 
path you could not take. Now I dare you to fulfil your threat!” 

“Oh, be sure a time will come for that,” returned Philip, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘ What I now would say——” 

“T desire to hear nothing from your lips,” cried Erle, haughtily. 
“Stand out of my path now ; I am engaged.” 

He thrust Philip Avon so violently back, as he uttered his words, 
that he fell. 

“When you wish to seek me,” he said, turning a scornful glance 
upon the prostrate form, “‘ you know where and when I can be met 
with ; until then, keep your speech for those whom it pleaseth. I 
like it not.” 

With those words, he strode from the spot, and entered his 
chamber. 

Philip Avon sprung up, and would have followed him, but that 
some servants entered the corridor ; he was, therefore, compelled 
to retire, convulsed with malicious fury, and resolving to have a 
bitter revenge for the insult he had just received. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 

On yon young boy : I tell thee what, my friend, 

He is a very serpent in my way; 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 

He lies before me: Dost thou understand me?—Shakespeare. 


Lord Krncswoop had no sooner ascertained that Lady Maud had 
been rescued by Erle, and that both were unhurt, than he hurried 
to the privacy of his library, in order to escape from the observa- 
tions poured into his ears on all sides respecting Erle. 

Congratulations he could have accepted with condescendin 
equanimity of manner, but remarks connecting the gallantry o 
Erle with an illustrious origin, his high spirit with gentle lineage, 
his unflinching, sustained resolution, and noble devotion to unsul- 
lied blood, springing from a lofty fount, were to him especially dis- 
tasteful, if not offensive. 

They were as well embarrassing, for they seemed to call forth 
explanations which he was reluctant to offer, because he knew that 
they must necessarily be a tissue of falsehoods. 

is situation, altogether, was what he considered cruelly per- 
ploxme An interregnum of years had passed untroubled. He 
ad for a time forgotten his unhappy victim and the child purloined 
by his directions, and supposed by him to have afterwards died. 
Even conscience, which had now and then dealt him asharp thrust, 
slumbered—perhaps thrust out of the way by ambition—a door 
was opened to him to achieve political influence, if not distinction. 
The world smiled, fawned upon him, and was beginning to bow 
down tohim. Even at the very instant when, with exulting smile, 
he was oe any! conten the shining path to giléed honors 
glowing before him, Ishmael Malpas intruded upon him like a spirit 
of darkness. His glorious vision was shattered at a blow, and he 
discovered himself struggling in dark and troubled waters. His 
first distraction was softened by his interview with Erle, and in 
spite of the suggestions and menaces of Ishmael he decided on 
keeping the boy secluded until he had resolved what he should do 
with him. Lady Kingswood had, however, defeated that intention; 
she had forced Erie from his seclusion, had paraded him, a name- 
less unknown,as it were, before his guests; had compelled him, 
Lord Kingswood, to make an unfortunate admission respecting 
Exle to the Marquis of Chillingham, aud had contributed to bring 
about the incident of the morning, which would of course be speed- 
ily noised over the county. 

All hope of keeping Erle at Kingswood unnoticed or unregarded 
was thus dissipated. It was clear that he would be the lion at that 
day’s dinner party, which was to be increased by numerous invites 
sent out days before Erle’s unwelcome arrival. And it was equally 
clear that the coined story of his extraction would be sified, the 
Army List searched, and every person within reach of question by 
mouth or letter, bearing the name of Gower, would be examined as 
to the degree of relaticnship borne by him or them to this youth, or 
whether he was connected with them by any ties of affinity at all. 

It was also as unpleasantly certain that, if the visitors at Kings- 


weet, Manor did not pursue this investigation, Lady Kingswood 
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Here was his great, almost overwhelming difficulty, and, after all, 
it was this very difficulty which drove him to his library. 

The inquisitive researches and tattling gossip of facers and talk- 
ers, though annoying, and in some respects calculated to prove 
vexatiously inconvenient, became a matter of trifling consideration 
when compared with the gravity of the searching investigation 
likely to be pursued by Lady Kingswood, and the results which 
must follow her discovery of the real truth. . : 

With Erle a constant resident beneath his roof, Lady Kingswood’s 
suspicions would be always receiving fresh stimulus. The very 
sight of him weuld foster and keep alive her curiosity, and induce 
her to harbor the wildest conjectures, of which, as he knew by ex- 
perience, she would not fail to give him the full benefit. 

If he could manage to get rid of Erle, if he could only a to 
successfully set him down for life in Russian America, at Jeddo in 
Japan, or in the miasmatic region between Central K’hutu and the 
base of the Nsagara Mountains in East Africa, the very delicate 
subject of his origin, as well as the fact of his existence, might 
fade from the memory of Lady Kingswood. But with him ever in 
her eyes, the desire to make herself acquainted with every fact 
connected with his parentage, and the true cause of the interest 
Lord Kingswood, in spite of himself, was compelled to acknowledge 
that he took in him, would be followed by — —- effort to 
satisfy it. Lord Kingswood knew only too well that she would un- 
scrupulously yay om any agency, or resort to any means she could 
grasp to satisfy her rr ft and it became really a matter of im- 
portance to his pride as well as to his domestic peace to remove far 
away the object of his uneasiness. 

It was not difficult to reach this conclusion, but the consequences 
were to be considered. 

It was impossible to ignore the existence of Ishmael Malpas, or, 
as he knew him, Horace Vernon. He remembered his character 
only too well. Firm, determined, daring, as a boy, he was no less 
resolute, energetic, fearless as a young man. Steadfast, persever- 
ing, undiscouraged by check or difficulty, it was his nature to pur- 
sue his course until he had obtained the object for which he 
worked. 

Lork Kingswood knew so much of him, and he had in the time 
long past found it hard to reconcile his conduct respecting the loss 
of the woman he loved with the qualities he knew him to possess. 
His lordship, when he had successfully perpetrated his act of vil- 
lainy in seducing his victim from the man who really loved her, ex- 
pected that man to call him to account. His lordship was a dead 
shot, and a perfect master of fence ; he calculated boy a duel, in 
which he should either wing his opponent with a bullet, or pierce 
the fleshy part of his sword-arm, or pink him near the fifth rib, and 
there the matter would end. ; ; 

But he heard nothing of Horace Vernon after the flight of his be- 
trothed. He simply meppenses and “was heard no more.” His 
lordship believed the child to be disposed of, and what had become 
of the mother he did not know and would not care. 

His return to England, married to the young, flighty creature to 
whom he had been betrothed, was unmarked by the startling ap- 
pearance of the creature he had so cruelly duped, or the unwelcome 
presence of the man he had so deeply wronged. His own nervous 
anticipations and forebodings at — died away, and if he casta 
thought upon her who had so often hung about his neck with devo- 
ted loving tenderness, it was after he had had an altercation with 
Lady Kingswood upon some occasion on which her unprincipled 
selfishness had been rather sternly developed. 

Then he thought of the discarded one with a bitter pang, and then 
. was an impression stole over him that retribution hath many 
shapes. 

owever, the long silence was broken with a tremendous crash. 
The offspring of that unhappy connection, supposed dead, was be- 
neath his roof, and at his back a fierce, relentless foe. He was 
placed at an instant on the horns of a terrible dilemma. If he 
disposed of Erle, in some prompt and definite way, he brought down 
upon him the wrath, and Heaven alone knew what with it, of Horace 
ernon. If he suffered him to remain a member of his household, 
and treated him with the respect due to his son and heir, he shoud 
have perhaps to encounter the dreadful consequence of ey! Kings- 
wood’s discovery, that though married to him, she was not his wife, 
and that bis, their son Cyril, was—oh, fearful shock to her pride— 
illegitimate. 

The very thought of such a discovery frenzied him. and he re- 
solved to dare Vernon’s direst vengeance rather than the frantic 
wrath of Lady Kingswood. 

But how to get rid of Erle, how to obtain his consent to banish 
himself to some remote spot until his reappearance would be unat 
tended by any unpleasant consequences. The boy was certainly 
high-spirited, haughty, and self-willed, required considerable man- 
agement to control, and having been impressed with a notion that 
he had a right to be at Kingswood—that it was a duty he owed to 
himself, and an act of justice to one whose claims he maintained by 
his presence there—it promised to be no light task to persuade him 
that the only proper place for him to inhabit was some remote spot 
where the British flag was seen once in a century. 

Still it was imperative that he should be sent one, and having 
resolved upon that—with many misgivings, being, as he perceived, 
the least of two great evils—it remained only to decide upon the 
agency. 

In reflecting upon this unpalatable necessity, he felt the want of 
the aid of eounsel, and it occurred to him that his faithful Pharisee, 
who had served him so long, so well, and so unscrupulously, might 
help him to effect his purpose. It was not possible to carry out his 
project without a confederate, and he could think of no one who 
would so well enact the part as his valet. 

_He rang the bell used to summons the man, and almost imme- 
diately Pharisee make his appearance. 

Pharisee, in common with the household, had heard of Lady 
Maud’s accident and her brilliant reecue by Erle. He had contrived to 
mix with the group that had welcomed Erle and Lady Maud’s arrival. 
He had picked up all he could by the use of his quick ears, in order 
to repeat it, to his own advantage, to Lord Kingswood, and in re- 
turning to the house, he perceived Lord Kingswood, with chagrin 
plainly marked on his pale face, striding in the same direction. 

Pharisee guessed that his services would be called into requisition, 
and he placed himself in the vicinity of the library. So, when, as 
he expected, his bell rang, he was very prompt in answering it. 

Well acquainted with every shade of expression Lord Kingswood’s 
face was accustomed to exhibit, he was unprepared to find it so 
anxious and haggard as now he beheld it. But he kept his amaze- 
ment concealed, and glided up to the harassed nobleman much in 
the same apathetic way as when merely required to assist his lord- 
= to dress. 

» . eee his master, he paused and waited for a communi- 
on. 

He had to wait some little time, for Lord Kingswood knew not 
how to break the —- rankling in his mind to him. 

At length, in a sleek, insinuating voice, Pharisce said, 

“ Your lordship, I believe, rung for me.” 

Lord Kingswood, who. with furtive glance, had observed him en- 
ter the room with noiseless wy started from a reclining position 
in his easy-chair, which he had purposely assumed, as though he 
had awakened suddenly from a troubled dream. 

‘‘ Ah—a—Pharisee—yes, I rung for you,” his lordship returned, 
with a hesitating manner of speech. “The fact is,” he continued, 
in a thoughtful manner, “I want to have some conversation with 
you upon @ subject which perplexes and confounds me.” 

Pharisee bowed very low, but offered no observation. 

‘* Yes,” continued Lord Kingswood, with a ruminating air, “1 
want your advice—well, not, yochepe, yous advice, but your opinion 
~ - east, your assistance in an affair of a singularly delicate 
nature. 

“Tam your lordship’s devoted servant,’’ returned Pharisee, with 
an oriental bend. 

“So I believe, Pharisee, or I should decidedly not consult with 
you in the present matter,’’ was his lordship’s response. 

“‘T have served your lordship faithfully for many years,” conti- 
nued Pharisee, with artful plausibility; “‘ may I hope that the stead- 
fastness and consistency with which I have ever fulfilled the duties 
your lordship has been pw ay to favor me by entrusting me with, 
will give me some small claim to the confidence your lordship seems 
disposed to honor me by reposing in me.” 

“Say a strong claim, Pharisee,” returned his lordship, with a 
well assumed affable condescension. “In short, from the manner 
in which you have performed the services required of you by me, I 
have every right to suppose that you will a ly execute any little 
mi-sion I may entrust you with.” 

“I will do my utmost zealously and faithfully to discharge any 
service your lordshi ay | graciously confide to me.”’ 

“ Well, Pharisee, then I request your attention to whatI am about 








to communicate to you,” said his lordship, affecting a calmness of 

manner he did not feel. ‘You have lived with me the greater por- 

tion of my married life, Pharisee, and ze are, of course, acquainted 

with its principal incidents. But a—ahem—a—there were events— 

there were circumstances—I say there were occurrences which took 

poe previous to my marriage, which—which I have kept closely 
idden within my own breast, and——” 

Lord Kingswood detected, as he thought, a little too much eager 
inquisitiveness in the eye of his devoted servant, he therefore 
added, a little quickly and very ST 

Re. course I intended to Keep them where they now rest undis- 
closed. 

Pharisee dropped his eye instantly upon the carpet, and inwardly 
cursed his own want of tact. 

Lord Kingswood resumed : 

_ “Out of those occurrences, Pharisee, there has suddenly sprung 
i being a youth, who has settled himself inthe very heart of my 
ome. 

Pharisee gazed steadfastly at the carpet, and remained intent as 
well as motionless.” ° 

“You, of course, guess to whom I allude, Pharisee,” said Lord 
Kingswood, glancing up beneath his eyebrows at him. 

‘Mr. Gower, my lord,’’ murmured Pharisee, in an almost inaudi- 
ble voice. 

_ ‘Mr. Gower,” repeated Lord Kingswood, promptly. “You are 
right, Pharisee. Well, 1am under certain engagements—made—a 
—made, I say, in the heyday and the folly of youth, to protect and 
to provide for this boy, who—a—I—I—a—may say possesses not— 
a—not—the ghost—I say, not the shadow of a legal nor—well, I 
think I am justified in saying nor a moral claim upon me. Never- 
theless, I am called upon to fulfil these embarrassing engagements, 
and I cannot very well help complying with—a—the—the—de— 
mand,” the last word came out very reluctantly; “ but,” continued 
his lordship, quickly, ‘Ido not intend to say that, as a matter of 
honer,I object to comply, though I confess that my acquiescence 
occasions me the very greatest perplexity and inconvenience.” 

“ Your lordship, I presume, refers to the presence of Mr. Gower 
at Kingswood ?”’ suggested Pharisee, gently, and with a slight hesi- 
tation in his delivery. 

“ Exactly, Pharisee,” returned his lordship, almost eagerly, “his 
presence here occasions me very great embarrassment, because it 
calls for explanations which it is impossible for me to give-——” 

‘ “T understand your lordship,” suggested Pharisee, in a meaning 
one. 

Lord Kingswood reddened. 

“No, you do not understand me, Pharisee,’”’ he rejoined, sharply; 
‘and, further, I do not require it to interpret my suggestions. 
What I desire you to understand I will be very explicit in commu- 
nicating. ay myself not personally affected by the explana- 
tions to which I have alluded, there are others whose interests 
might be injured, and their position compromised, were I to enter 
into matters which really concern no other person but Mr. Gower, 
and—the—the individuals with whom he is secretly connected. Lady 
Kingswood—like many, I might, with truth, perhaps, say,in com- 
mon with the rest of her sex—is not likely to remain satisfied with 
the statement I have given her, similar to that I have just made to 
you. Unwilling to subscribe to the sacredness of a trust reposed 
in me, she will wish to know every little fact and detail connected 
with the history of Mr. Gower, which, to a certain extent, I cannot 
give if I would, and my determined refusal to her request may lead 
to inconveniences which Iam especially desirous to avoid at the 
present time. I am desirous to act well and liberally to Mr. Gower, 
to advance his future, to do anything to enhance his comfort and 
happiness, but—a—not here.”’ 

dis lordship paused, and Pharisee slowly raised his eyes. 

He now quite understood that his lordship wished to get rid of 
Mr. Gower; but how? 

That expression, ‘ get rid of,” was a very wide one—in some 
senses, a very significant one. 

He slowly perused Lord Kingswood’s features, but he did not 
read there the villainous thoughts which crossed his own vile mind. 

Lord Kingswood remained silent, and Pharisse therefore knew 
an observation was expected from him. 

‘‘It can scarcely be a question of difficulty, my lord,” he pre- 
sently observed,in bis usual oily tone. “Remove Mr. Gower to 
some other part of the kingdom.” 

“You do not understand, Pharisee, that he has been brought 
hither to remain here,’ rejoined Lord Kingswood, in a suggestive 
tone. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Pharisee, ‘Iam not wrong, I presume, in sup- 
posing that, although your lordship wishes for his departure, you do 
not desire it to be known that his removal emanates from you.” 

“You are quick of pony omy my I perceive, Pharisee,” replied 
Lord Kingswood. “ You have truly conjectured my position: you 
have arrived at my singular difficulty.” 

“It does not strike me as being a difficulty of an extraordinary 
character,” rejoined Pharisee, in a slow, soft tone. 

** No?” ejaculated Lord Kingswood, interrogatively. 

“No, my lord,’”’ responded Pharisee. 

“ Proceed to explain your views,’ said Lord Kingswood, leanin 
back in his chair, and eyeing his crafty valet with an eager curi- 
osity. 

‘Youth is fond of change,” commenced Pharisee. “ At Mr. 
Gower’s age the mind is active and restless. It does not remain 
content in one place. The wonders of London, described in glow- 
ing terms to Mr. Gower, would create within his breast an ardent 
yearning to visit its gay scenes. London, my lord, has many temp- 
tations, many follies, many vices. A youth yielding to its tempta- 
tions springs from folly to folly, and Jeaps thence to excesses: the 
step from excess to vice ie short. Your lordship, learning from 
sources on which you can rely that such a course has been pursued, 
will certainly be thoroughly Justified in removing your patronage, 
and withdrawing , in fact, your countenance from him, very properly 
forbidding his appearance in your presence again.” 

“Um!” mused Lord Kingswood, “a neat contrivance; but it will 
not do. He would remain in London, and might talk. No; if he 
could be persuaded to — to some distant region, where, if 
not killed by the climate, he would not, at all events, return to 
England, my object would be attained.” 

A sinister smile stole over the cadaverous features of Pharisee. 
In the same slow, insinuating tones, he said : 

“ Does not your lordship imagine that a youth having grossl 
committed himself, and being sharply awakened to a sense of hie 
humiliating position by your just and = displeasure, 
would eagerly seize an offer to provide him with a passage to some 
distant land, together with a sum of money to give him a start in 
life on his arrival there! With humble deference to your lordship, I 
think that such a plan would succeed to perfection, because the 
youth, knowing how culpably he had acted here, would proceed to 
any other quarter of the globe rather than remain in this.” 

Lord Kingswood received the suggestion with some litt'e excite- 
ment. He rose up, and paced the chamber, exhibiting a degree of 
feverish anxiety quite comforting to Pharisee, who stood motion- 
less as a statue, but followed Lord Kingswood with his shifty, rest- 
less eyes, as he passed avd repassed him. 

He was unacquainted with the harassing considerations which 
formed the train of thox ght racing through Lord Kingswood’s mind, 
but he was quite satisfied that though his lordship had denied being 
personaly affected in revelations connected with the history of 

tle Gower, he was deeply implicated in them. He was equally 
sure that his lordship would assent to his proposition. He had 
long yearned to obtain a complete and fearful power over Lord 
gee from a remarkable cause, and now he saw it fairly within 

is reach. 

His bosom throbbed and heaved violently, the veins in his fore- 
head swelled like chords, his nerves tingled and pricked, and his 
teeth knit themselves closely together, because he saw dancing be- 
fore his eyes ai 1 within his grasp the long-hoped-for prize. 

Yet he stood . »otionless, his face a shade ghastlier in its sallow- 
ness, but his features rigidly immovable ; his eyes, in their flashing 
restlessness, and the persistency with which they watched the 
movements of Lord Kingswood, alone betraying the tumult of his 
“Suet. 4 

ast Lor ingswood resumed ‘ 
tient tone, he exclaimed— nOGEe Ces, end he comes Sage 

“T am afraid I see no other way to attain an end in which, it is no 
use disguising it, my happiness and the distinctions I am seeking 
are involved ; but the instructions I ought to give you, they per- 
cy distress, confound me; I cannot find it in my soul to direct 
700 to— 

“Take any step in the matter,” sleekly interposed Pharisee ; “ it 
will be unnecessary for your lordship to do so. I foresaw that diffi- 
culty, and I provide for it by requesting your lordship to give me 


= —=3 
no instructions whatever, but to leave to me the working out of the 
scheme. Your lordship shall remain in utter ignorance of the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Gower until the = time. Every proposition 
for change shall emanate from him. He shall not know other than 
that you are warmly interested in his future welfare, and when he 
flies, degraded, dishonored, humiliated, he shall be in no position to 
blame or curse any one but himself for what has happened. Your 
lordship’s conscience may rest very lightly as to any participation 
in —— or on ewe ry —— 

e face of Lor gswoo: tened. He gazed steadfastly in 
the face of his devoted servant. . S 
' “Tbelieve, Pharisee, you are attached to me,” he exclaimed. 

e | long and continuous services, my lord, 1 believe fairly an- 
swer that question,” rejoined the astute valet, in a meek tone. 

“« And I think you are devoted to my interests,” continued Lord 
Kingswood. ; 

“You lordship has not occasion, I think, to question my trust- 
worthiness,” was the equally modest reply. 

‘No, I am sure I have not,” respontied Lord Kingswood. He 
drew a long breath, and then slowly added—“ My very good Phari- 
see, I leave the whole of this matter entirely in your hands. What 
has transpired between us will remain concealed in your breast and 
buried in my own. From time to time, if need be, you can draw on 
me for such amounts as you may need for secret service. You un- 
derstand, Pharisee ?” 

The valet, with a sickly smile, bent his head. 

‘* When the affair has terminated you meg sely upon my honor for 
an adequate reward,” concluded his lordship. 

Pharisee bowed again in reply, and mentally said, “I mean to 
take it,” but he did not utter a word. 

“ There will be no further occasion, I suppose, to discuss this mat- 
ter between us again, Pharisee ?”’ observed Lord Kingswood, in- 
tending to close the interview here. 

‘‘No, my lord,” returned the valet, “ unless something very un- 
expected or unforeseen cccurs. I may suggest, however, that your 
— will not expect the plan to be consummated at too early a 
date. It will take time. I must work with the greatest care and 
caution. Mr. Gower has a nature which will not submit to dictation 
—he cannot be driven—he is difficult to guide, and yet more difficult 
to lead. But he is proud, haughty and impressionable. I shall have 
to work upon the sensitive and sentimental part of his nature, and 
at first my progress will be slow, but when he has once started, he 
will hurry along with a heedless bem which will give your lord- 
ship no reason to Complain of further delay.”’ 

“ Very geod, then he will continue to remain here for the pre- 
esd said Lord Kingswood, with a shade of dissatisfaction on his 

ace. 

“ Until, my lord, he demands, rather than asks, your lordship to 

ermit him to go to London,” responded Pharisee, with a cunning 
eer. 

“1 understand,” replied his lordship, a little more satisfied, add- 
ing, ‘‘ Where have you placed him now, Pharisee? It was a dread- 
ful mistake to place him in those old unused rooms.” 

Lord Kingswood instinctively shuddered. 

“Lady Kingswood gave the orders to propere those rooms for 
him,’’ answered Pharisee, quickly. ‘“ Her ladyship,I presume, was 
desirous that the young gentle——” 

Lord Kingswood frowned. 

“Task you, Pharisee, where you have now located Mr. Gower ?” 

Pharisee informed him. 

“The apartments are too near Cyril’s rooms,” he exclaimed, 
thoughtfully. ‘“ I do not wish their intimacy to grow,” then —— 
ged his shoulders and added, “I cannot help myself ; I have a har 
part to play, and I must do the best I can with it.” 

The library door opened, and a footman appeared. He borea 
message from Erle to Lord Kingswood, requesting to be excused 
from <p oysy! at dinner that day, pleading a severe headache as a 

round for the request he made. Lord Kingswood readily assented, 

or he had looked forward to the dinner as a source of especial an- 
popenee, owing to the incident of the momeee, He felt that with 
Erle absent, he should be enabled to play the host to his numerous 
guests with all the animation, spirit and vivacity he was desirous of 
exhibiting, in order to secure their political influence in his favor, 
and he terminated his interview with Pharisee with a far lighter 
heart and more cheerful countenance than he had commenced. 

Pharisee, too, hastened to Lord Kingswood’s dressing-room to 
prepare his lordship’s dinner-dress, and in a tone of passionate ex- 
ultation, he said to himself : 

“My triumph approaches. It is said a worm stin I have beon 
treated as a worm—oh, but I’ll sting like a scorpion!” 


(To be continued.) 








FOREIGN NEWS AND COSSIP. 


Tus sensitiveness of the police frequently places a very unpleasant reflection 
upon the conduct of their rulers. It is like the parson who never mentioned 
hell to ears polite. Ap amusing instance of this lately happened in Warsaw 
during the conference of the sovereigns. The theatre was called upon to get 
up something appropriate for the two Emperors, and it accordingly announced 
for the ente. tainment of the partitioners of Poland a ballet bearing the ominous 
title of “ Bertrand and Robert ; or, the Two Robbers !’’ The police thinking, 
perhaps, of the duet between Peachem and Lockit, of which the refrain is, 
‘If you mention vice or bribe, 
Each will say that is levelled at_me,’’ 

struck out the ‘‘ Two Robbers.’’ Very complimentary of the police to imagine 
that the title of the ‘Two Robbers’’ would fit the Czar and the Emperor of 
Austria. We don’t exactly see why the Prince Regent of Prussia should escape. 


GanipaLp! has a very awkward method of transacting business with his 
ministry. Conforti, the minister, went up the other day to Naples to have an 
audience, After hunting about for three or four hours, he at last found the . 
Dictator in the lines of Santa Maria, under the enemy’s fire, and counting 
shells thrown by the Neapolitans that did not explode, for want of a proper 
fuse. He did not interrupt this interesting investigation on the arrival of the 
minister, but continued walking about, bidding him tell him what he had to 
say. Now,M. Conforti, who was unused to be under fire, became very un- 
comfortable, and, after the lapse of hilf an hour, had become so alarmingly 
pale, that Garibaldi took pity on him and withdrew out of range. 


French papers say that the Emperor contemplates the establishment of 
public gaming-houses in Paris, under the surveillance of the police. We think 
that this will obviate many of the abuses of private gambling institutions, and 
afford a revenue as well. 


Ay Irish paper bas this incident : Father Esteve, 8.J., Superior of the Mis- 
sions in Syria, on arri in Montpellier, has related some very interesting 
details of the persecution in that unfortunate country. One of them is a won- 
derful instance of the protection of Mary. A young girl, pursued by a Druse, 
and fearing es worth thao death, threw herself boldly into the sea, first 
calling upon the Virgin of Virgins for protection; for a moment she be- 
neath the waves, then was lifted on the shore again. The barbarians were 
close to her—she again threw herself in, and was again brought to shore by 
the waves. Five times.did this heroic girl throw herself in, crying out, 
‘* Mary, help me! , help me!’ and as many times did the sea cast her 
back upon the sand. last wave, however, had carried her to some dis- 
tance from the Druses, and near a party of Christians—she was safe. 


Tue Irish battalion which was captured at Spoleto were sent on to Parts, and 
lodged in the Quartier Latin. This soon became a kind of Donnybrook, and 
s0 disgusted the French authorities, that they were aoe dispatched to 
Havre at the Government expense, to get rid of them. From Havre they were 
shipped to Dublin. 


Queen Vicroria is t instituting a new order of Knighthood under her 
title of Queen of the Ihdies. Natives as well as Englishmen are eligible. 


Tus Court Journal of London says that the census of Ireland for 1861 will 
show a decrease in her population of at jeast a million and a half as compared 
with 1841. 


Atpenman Wine, who, two years age filled the office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, died on the 9th. He was a lawyer. 


A most terrible accident occurred near gn Hampshire. Miss Emily, 
hter of Thomas Entwhistle, a gentleman fortune, was riding near 
her home, when her horse took fright, and she lost her,seat inthesaddle. Her 
foot being at the rame time , uvfortunately, — in the stirrup, and her 
dress in the saddle, she was dragged upwards of four hundred yards before 
the horse could be stopped. When she was taken up, it was found that her 
head and face were literally smashed to pieces, the brains protruding from her 
head , having come in contact with the wheel of a cart that was near the spot 
at the time. The body was taken up and carried into the house of Mr. Walden, 
which is close by where the accident occurred, end from thence conveyed to 
the mansion of Admiral Walcot which is in the same locality. The unfortunate 
young lady was between seventeen and eighteen years of age. 

Tus same day, Mr. Devas, of Dulwich, a merchant of London, while riding 
from his home to his place of business in the city, was observed to reel in his 
saddle. The next minute he fell from his horse. He was taken to a chemist’s 
shop, where he soon expired. His complaint was heart disease. 
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THE CITY OF CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Tux beautiful city of Charleston, which we illustrate this week, 
is the largest city of South Carolina, and is situated on a tongue 
of land, bounded on either side by the rivers Ashley and Cooper, 
which, joining at the extreme outward point, form a large and 
beautiful bay, which eommunicates with the ocean at Sullivan’s 
Island, seven miles below. It was founded in 1672. In 1687 a 
large company of French Huguenots, flying from religious perse- 
cution, landed at Charleston, and made it their permanent resi- 
dence, and from this noble stock are descended many of the first 
families in the city. It was incorporated as a city in 1783, and 

layed a glorious part in the following Revolutionary struggle. 
History mentions no more gallant action than the victory gained 
by Colonel Moultrie and his four hundred gallant volunteers who 
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GENERAL 


repelled and badly beat a British squadron of nine ships, making 
it retreat with much damage and severe loss of life, before the 
well-served guns of Fort Moultrie. Charleston has suffered 
immense losses by fire, the loss at one, in 1838, being over five 
millions of dollars; but she has great recuperative powers, and 
the beautiful city comes out still more beautiful after each deso- 
lating disaster. 
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city is the abundance of beautiful shade trees which line the streets of the Palmett§ut 
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double purpose of screening the pedestrian from the rays of ie prev: 

summer sun and of an ornament of rare and unequalled beauty. 

of the city were planned on a liberal scale. 
remarkable for architectural beauty, and for the solidity of their structure. 

| only are the Government buildings particularly worthy of notice, but the banking | 
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The ground on which the city of Charleston is built is some | houses, churches, public institutions, hotels and private mansions are rich in ther 


eight or nine feet above high water-mark. 
six feet, and passing, like the tide of our Hudson and 
East Rivers, on either side of the city, preserves it pure 
and healthy. ‘The streets are laid out in lines running 
parallel with each other from the Cooper to the Ashley 
Rivers, and are intersected almost at right angles by 
others. Many of the streets are very broad, varying 
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LLELRATED HORSE-TAMER. 


The tide rises about | architecture and spacious in their accommodation. 
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Charleston is a great resort for strangers, not only for the salubrity of its climate, 
ut for the charming ease, the hospitality and the refined and elegant tone which cription ; indeed our artist has made the picture speak for 


brevais in every class of its socie ty. 
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CHARLESTON MARKET. * 


B give in our present number a very spirited sketch of Charleston market on | In that year he went to England, and in a brief time so well 
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SPECIAL 


The commerce of Charleston is very considerable, not only by the marine, but 
nland, by means of the several railroads which centre in the city. 
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ARTIST. 


Saturday evening. Our space will not allow us to give a des- 


itself. 


JOHN S. RAREY, THE HORSE-TAMER. 


Unit 1858 Mr. Rarey, who has since become so famous, was 
comparatively unknown, even in America, his native country. 


satisfied the eminent officials in authority 
of his undoubted power to perform the won- 
derful feats which rumor ascribea to him, 
that permission was given to him to exhibit 
his skill before the Queen of England and her 
Court. His success was complete, and after- 
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wards, on several occasions, he exhibited before | the Queen 
by special command, ‘These experiments were repeated in 
Paris and the other Courts of Europe, and always with un- 
equivocal success. Royal Commissions examined his system and 
pronounced it valuable, exhibiting a means of perfectly control- 
ling the nature of the wildest and most savage horses. Mr, 
Rarey was engaged to teach his method to military officers both 
in the English and Continental services, and it may be said, with 
justice, that he has inaugurated a new and humane system of 
taming the most savage of the equine species. 

The main idea of Rarey’s system, says Wilkes’s Spirit of the 
Times, seems to be admirable blending of firmness with patience 
and kindness, It has been said that the struggle is tremendously 
severe, and that the horse lies sweating, quivering and panting, 
as if his broken spirit was rushing out in streams of hot vapor 
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from his nostrils. There is, however, one consideration over- 
looked. This desperate and prolonged struggle between the 
man and the beast for the mastery only occurs when the subject 
is a horse of intractable temper and confirmed ferocity in all 
other hands. It is not to be supposed that in so great a horse- 
breeding, breaking and training country as England, Mr. Rarey 
would be long without having his system and himself put to the 
severest test that could be devised. A thoroughbred stallion 
was selected, whose ferocity had made him the dread and terror 
of the great breeding establishment at Swacliffe. 

Cruiser was held to be the most savage and intractable horse 
in England, and upon him Mr. Rarey was to operate. While 
he was in training as a racer, his ungovernable spirit had not 
displayed itself to any great extent, but he had given such indi- 
cations that John Day gave a warning to the man who took him 
to Swacliffe, not to take his halter off in any stable. In spite of 
the caution, the groom did so, and before they could get Cruiser 
out again, they had to take the roof off the building and lasso 
him from above. As he grew older he got worse, and when Mr. 
Rarey took him in hand he was a perfect fiend m temper and 
fury. He was completely subdued by the system of Mr. Rarey, 
-~ victory over this noted horse, in public, set the seal upon 
the merits of his method for the taming of the most ferocious 
animals of the equine order. 

At the farewell exhibition given by Mr. Rarey at the Crystal 
Pslace, on the 27th of last month, which was a great ovation, 
Cruiser was introduced. He was not only no longer a dangerous 
and ferocious savage, but playful and docile; and we predict 
that there will be great curiosity here to see this noted animal. 
The most furious subject at Mr. Rarey’s last exhibition in Eng- 
land was an Irish mare, whose screams filled the transept before 
she was brought in. She was a powerful gray roan, and kicked, 
bit, reared and howled in the most ferocious manner. Watching 
his opportunity, however, Rarey got his strap on her fetlock and 
finally overthrew her, to the delight of the vast audience, who at 
one time feared that she might get the better of his cool courage 
and patience in her efforts to eat him up. 

Mr. Rarey will soon, we understand, exhibit his extraordinary 
rowess in New York. His wide spread reputation will doubt- 
ess attract thousands, and we have no doubt that his exhibitions 

here and elsewhere will return him as rich a result, and effect as 
much good as did his public and private lessons in the old 
countries. 








LORENZO SIBERT, INVENTOR OF THE GREAT 
VIRGINIA GUN. 


Lorenzo Srmert, of Mount Solon, Augusta county, Virginia, 
the inventor of the great Virginia gun he calls the ‘Union 
Pacificator,” is an iron manufacturer by education—a native of 
Shenandoah county, Virginia, and about fifty-six years of age. 
He possesses an inventive genius, and his name is already re- 
corded several times in the archives of inventions at Washington. 
This gun, destine.1 to supesrede all others, is a self-loading one. 
The cartridge is bored out of solid iron or stec), and has nipper 
and all in one piece. The cartridges, when loaded, are placed in 
magazines made of tin or ‘other light substance, that revolve 
around the barrel, and fall by gravity into a pair of iron cylin- 
ders, in a range with the barrel; the cock is pulled back—the 
hammer strikes the cap-end of cartridge—the empty cartridge 
slides down into the breech and a full one takes its place, and 
the process of shooting is as rapid as the cock and the trigger 
can be pulled, until the magazines, your pockets and cart- 
ridge box or shot pouch is empty. The gun is light—simple in 
construction—cannot get out of order in hands of the common 
soldier—never heats or fouls in the barrel, each cartridge carry- 
ing away its own heat and dirt. The cartridges last for years— 
can’t burst—and if they did, the cylinders could not. One of 
these guns is equal to a company or small regiment. The Gov- 
ernment ought to make a monopoly of this arm. 


= — SS = 
THE RETRIBUTION OF HISTORY. 


Tue name of George III. will always have a certain interest with 
Americans, since, in some respects, he might be termed the 
Pontius Pilate of our freedom, In a recent work, many facts 
illustrating the miserable close of his life—for his reign ended 
long before—have been made public, and although Madame 
D’Arblay had given us many indications of the wretched con- 
dition into which the once great bigot of England had fallen, it 
is enough to make even the descendants of the victims of the 
Sugar-House and Prison Ships fecl for their royal murderer 
when we read such a scene as the following, taken from a recent 
work published in England : 


It would have been well if the errors of the physicians had been 
confined to ignorance. But their negligence was still more repre- 
hensible. hile the poor maniac was deprived of those tender 
offices which his wife and daughters might have rendered, he was 
abandoned to the care of low mercenaries ; and so little discrimina- 
tion was observed in the choice of his attendants that the charge of 
his person devolved chiefly on a German page, named Ernst, who 
was utterly unworthy to be trusted withthe charge of the humblest 
of his fellow-creatures. This man, who had been raised by the 
patronage of His Majesty, repaid the kindness of bis royal master 
with the most bruial ingratitude. He went so far as to strike the 
helpless King, and on one occasion, when His Majesty wished to 
protract his exercise in the gardens at Kew, Ernst seized him in his 
arms, carried him into a chamber, and, throwing him violently on a 
sofa, exclaimed, in an insolent manner to the attendants, “ There is 
your king for you!” 

These outrages were perpetrated in the seclusion of the palace 
at Kew, to which the king had been removed in the month of Octo- 
ber, at the instance of the Prince of Wales. His Majesty had been 
persuaded to leave Windsor, to which he was much attached, by 
the promise that he should see his children at Kew. He entered 
the carriage cheerfully ; but, on passing through the iron gates of 
the Little Park, he put his hands before his face and burst into tears. 
Recovering his composure, however, he talked to the equerries who 
accompanied him to the carriage in his ordinary, hurried manner, 

ointing out the objects in the road and anticipating the pleasure, 

ong denied him, of seeing his wife and daughters. But on his arri- 
val at Kew he found himself a prisoner. Proceeding towards the 
apartments he usually occupied, he was stopped, and conducted 
into a large room, where he found the pages who were to be his 
keepers waiting to receive him. The equerries, among whom was 
his faithful and valued servant, General Harcourt, according to the 
orders they had received, withdrew. The physicians also, who had 
accompanied the royal patient from Windsor, having consigned him 
to the charge of the pages, also thought proper to retire, and actu- 
ally returned to London the same night. The king then impatiently 
demanded to see his family ; and the promise under which he had 
been induced to leave his palace at Windsor was, in cruel mockery, 
fulfilled. The princesses were brovght before the window : the king 
on seeing them rushed forward to lift the sash, but it was screwed 
down. A paroxysm was the immediate consequence of this cruel 
restraint ;the princesses were hastily removed, and the king was 
dreaged from the window, eutreating to be allowed to speak to his 
children. 


Tae late witty Samuel William Riley, author of the “ Itinerant.”’ secing a 
— and solemn man of sixty swelling down Lord street, Liverpool accosted 

im, politely touching his hat, “‘ Excuse me, sir, for stopping you in the street 
but I just wish to inquire the rent of the house No. 10 Great George street?’ 
‘** Sir,’ replied his haughtinees, “Ihave no house in Great George street.”’ 
‘* Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, sir,” said Mr R., “I thought all the town be- 
longed to you.”’ 7 


SHRINK’S ISLAND. 


How many years ago is it since John Simmonds and I went fortune- 
hunting to New Zealand?—since John Simmonds died of fever in 
the passage out ard I stepped on stranger’s land with a heap of 
baffled hopes for luggage? A great many years ago—for my hair is 
gray now and the hand that pens these lines is wrinkled and un- 
steady. I was not a young man when J made that weary journey 
in a sailing vessel, neither was John Simmonds; we had both seen 
forty summers, were both men of the world—rolling stones, who, 
having gathered no moss in our native land, made sure of finding 
all the moss across the sea, and, with the restless fever on us, 
started off to “ settle down.” 

John and I had been rolling stones all our lives—fellows who had 
never known what luck was and were drawing blanks from the 
great lottery whilst other men grew rich. We had sbared cribs 
together at Ponder’s Institution; we had worked together as car- 
penter’s apprentices ; we had knocked about town together and 
fallen in love with the same girl (who had jilted us both) ; we had 
parted once or twice in “ huffs’’ and met again in manners the most 
odd—fate being resolved to cross our lives and keep John in sight 
of me and me of John. 

Simmonds and J had been apart two years when we met in a dark 
little street near the docks. I had been seeking a situation ata 
wine-merchant’s and John was returning from a sight of the Saucy 
Sarah, a sailing vessel,in which he had booked his passage to New 
Zealand. John and I, over our glasses of grog at the Hope and 
Anchor, forgot old grievances and remembered ay associations, 
and were soon shaking hands and laughing till the tears ran down 
our cheeks into the gin and water. 

Well, it ended after the old fashion—John and I became sworn 
friends again, and I was ready to try the new land with him and 
begin life afresh to-morrow. There were fortunes to be made across 
the sea, and in London only hard work, hard pay, hard masters. 
Both of us had fared ill in merry England and there were no claims 
strong enough to bind us to it. Educated at Ponder’s Institution, 
where the want of father and mother at an early age had rendered 
us eligible as pupils, with a married sister or two, whose surly hus- 
bands did not care to see us very often, and with en old aunt on my 
side, out of her mind, and an old uncle of John’s, out of luck and 
in the workhouse, things were not particularly conducive to our 
stay. So away we went, and*in the crowd of faces that looked 
after the Saucy Sarah there was not one that John and I had any 
right to say, ‘‘ God bless !”’ 

Still we went not away low-spirited ; there were great hopes that 
afiairs would take a turn now and that we should be wealthy mer- 
chants some fine day. Jobn had letters of recommendation in his 
pocket that were to work wonders. John knew a friend out there, 
who had started in life as poorly off as himself and had become an 
influential tradesman with more money than he knew what to do 
with—happy fellow!—and who was to give us work directly we 
reached ne and Jaunch us on strange waters bravely. All was as 
it should be to our sanguine natures, and it was our turn to be 
uppermost as the wheel went round. 

Vell, John Simmonds sickened on the passage out and died. So 
much for castle building and stray ventures, and looking forward to 
the day that never comes ; and so an end to all John’s hopes in the 
deep waters wherein they slowly let him sink! 

Two years and a half ago I should have shaken my head, said 
poor Jack and set to work again, had any one met me with the 
news of John Simmonds’s decease ; but it was a different thing in 
that sailing vessel, wherein we had sworn fellowship again and been 
such friends. When they sank him into the sea 1 gave up like a 
child and cried as if my heart would break ; and a month after I 
woke up to find myself still aboard ship and to the congratulations 
of my fellow-passengers on having slipped the clutch of death at 
last and beaten back the fever that settled poor John Simmonds. 
Well, it was a long passage, and I thought New Zealand never 
would be reached. A dreadful passage, with storms that drove us 
back ; and frightful calms, that kept us stationary for days; and 
winds that tore the sails away and blew one unhappy wretch over- 
board—to keep John company, perhaps. John was always fond of 
company ; too much company in bar-parlors after his day’s work 
had been the ruin of all John’s prospects, people said ; I can’t be- 
lieve it, even now. 

There was plenty of time to collect John’s scanty .vardrobe and 
search for those letters of recommendation which never came 
across me ; they had been ever myths in John’s fecund imagination 
or been lost during his illness and my own, for no letters ever came 
to light, and the name and address of the friend who was to put us 
in the way of fortune-making I had utterly forgotten—they have 
slipped my memory to this day. What became of John’s money, 
too—there were twelve pounds I could swear to—! was unable to 
ascertain ; but it was missing also, and every one on board was in- 
nocent as heaven. 

The Saucy Sarah reached New Zealand at last, and the new 
world lay before me where to choose. The passengers went east 
and west without so much as a good-bye; and I, friendless and 
alone, with no hand to grasp my own after that long journey—how 
I yearned for only one! looked round for work to put my hand to 
and save me from starvation. I did not find work difficult to 
procure, but it was rough work, and I had never been one of the 
strongest. Then there were old habits to stand in my way— a trick 
of never keeping time was one, and a knack of dozing at mid-day 
was another; and there was the climate too hot for me, and no 
John Simmonds to keep my spirits up when they dropped suddenly 
to zero. I found New Zealand harder to live in than England ; men 
of energy might rise therein, but I had been inclined to give up, all 
my life. Energy was the one thing I had ever lacked—it has hap- 
pened, so let it be; call it destiny, or fate, or preordination, and 
sit down by the wayside with crossed arms, and let the workers 
pass me by. 

Iwas thinking of giving up for good and following John Sim- 
monds, when a letter from my sister (my youngest sister, who had 
been my favorite at home, and had taken most kindly to me in after- 
life when her own troubles were not few, and her husband turned 
out a brute) brought me welcome news. Yes, there is no disguising 
the fact—welcome news‘it was to hear that my aunt, who had been 
out of her mind so long, had gone suddenly and will-less out of the 
world, and that her nephews and nieces were her next of kin. 

Forty pounds a-piece at least—money enough to open a little shop 
in London, and make my fortune after all ! 

On the strength of my sister’s letter, I contrived to obtain a place 
in a little vessel bound Londonwards, and away [ sailed one bright 
morning in the month of Angust. The ship which bore me from 
New Zealand was the smallest craft, I believe, that had ever made 
the journey ; and the skipper, Abel Shrink, the smallest man that 
ever had command of a cockleshell on the high seas. Whether he 
had been made for the ship, or the ship for him, is a matter of un- 
certainty; but they matched each other admirably well—were both 
old and crevky in the joints, and black with tar. There was a very 
small crew—lI don’t think half-a-dozen altogether—to the Naiad, as 
the ship was called, and I was the only passenger on board. The 
Naiad traded in a variety of goods, and made no boast of its accom- 
modation for passengers, which was frank and open, and: deceived 
nobody. Skipper Shrink did not lay himself out for passengers, but 
I was anxious io reach home, and Shrink never turned away a 
chance of sixpence. 

I cannot say that I saved time by starting in the Naiad, or that we 
began the goreney pleasantly. The skipper was a bad-tempered 
man, and the Naiad was a bad-tempered ship, which did not stand 
nice about answering to the helm. When it was fine weather there 
was no hope of making way : and when it was rough, there was every 
chance of going to the bottom. I began to wish | had waited for the 
next ship, and started homewards in a better fashion. I began to 
doubt getting home at all, and I grew particularly distrustful of 
skipper Shrink, himself. : 

Not ag long enjoyed the pleasure of that gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance, there was nothing remarkable in being puzzled with 
him; bat when the crew began to grow doubtful of the skipper’s 
movements, and the sailors to mutter “ damnation” on their eyes 
and limbs if they could make him out, it was time to grow curious 
concerning him. Possessing no knowledge of navigation, I was 
perfectly content for a time with the « eionsness of the ship’s 
movement ; but when, after four or fis« : rare 
we had been exactly in the same latitude three yccus , . 
misgivings concerning skipper Shrink’s sanity began to strengthen. 

Yet he was always cool and collected enou h, gave his orders 
briskly, and swore at those who did not attend to them in an easy, 
business kind of manner, that seemed seamanlike and sane. The 





mate alone made no remark, hinted that the captain knew per- 





fectly well what he was about, and that if people only minded their 
own business, people would get on better—much! 

Having more time on my hands than the small crew—though what 
they did to occupy their minds, save pulling a rope now and then, 
is doubtful—I set myself the task of keeping a quiet look-out on 
skipper Shrink. I accustomed myself to read a great deal on deck, 
and Shrink, who had long since set me down as a milksop, took 
little notice of me. I observed that he was always busy with a tel- 
escope; that every spare moment of his time he was standing on a 
coil of rope, or on a pail turned bottom upwards on deck, or else 
curled up in the rigging, looking out to sea with great intentness- 
Sometimes he would exchange a few words with the mate, a black- 
bearded, Blueskin kind of person I had never taken kindly to; but 
in most cases he prosecuted his studies alone, looking through his 
telescope, or drewing extraordinary diagrams on the palm of his 
hand with a lead pencil, and licking them carefully out again when 
they did not seem to please him. So weeks went on at this game, 
and the ship, as I learned afterwards, wandered about the high seas 
in a very eccentric fashion, and went every way but the right. 

The secret came out at last in an odd manner. We had been two 
months away from New Zealand, and I was still reflecting on the 
littleness of humanity, compared with that immensity of sea and 
sky which shut us in between them, a tiny speck to be blotted out 
at any instant, and nobody the wiser. It was mid-day, andI had 
been indulging in one of my old naps, when the harsh voice of 
=<) ~y Shrink woke me with a start. 

“By the Lud, there’s one at last, Marks! By the Lud, we’ve got 
it! Take the bearings—hold the glass—look at the compass—by 
the Lud, our blessed fortune’s made !” 

‘Hush !” cried Marks, looking quickly round. 

I nad presence of mind to shut my eyes again, and snore on peace- 
fully. 
“Tis all right,’ said Shrink,in a husky whisper, ‘‘ he’s sound 
asleep ; he always goes to sleep about this time, the fool. Bang in 
the sun, blister him!” 

He ran tothe compass, pored over it for some time, scrawled 
out some hieroglyphics in a dog’s-eared note-book, sprang at 
Marks, snatched the telescope from his hands, danced frantically 
about the deck, ran to the hold and listened, and came back to 
Marks again. 

“Sixty thousand pounds, Marks—nearly a hundred thousand, per- 
hape—you andI gentlemen for life, when we come back this way ! 
A real sealisland! I cansee them flipping about like mad, hun- 
dreds of seals. And there they’ll be till we fetch them, and weigh 
all the heavier and increase their blessed blubber, and their blessed 
families, and all for you and me, Marks.” 

“ Ah!” said Marks, drawing a deep breath, and rubbing one hand 
over the other. 

“Old Bones made his fortune this way, Marks; he tooked the 
latitude and longitude quietly as we might, did his voyage, and 
came back with everything suitable, and made heaps of money, and 
we’re as lucky as Bones, and that’s Shrink’s Island, by ——.”’ 

‘The less said about it the better, now,’ growled Marks, who 
was of a taciturn nature, and able to master his emotions. 

“ You’re right, Marks; you’re always right. Mum’s the word.” 

Two of the men came on deck at this juncture; the skipper 
and the mate separated, and a few minutes afterwards Shrink was 
ordering all sail up, and taking advantage of a stiff breeze, away 
we went, and left the seal island many miles behind us. 

Time passed on and there was no more idling it ; Shrink cursed 
every slackness of wind, and every intensity of wind that blew us 
the wrong way, and prayed for fine weather and a quick journey, 
like an angel,as he wasn’t. Time upset one man’s calculations too, 
very strangely. Marks was taken ill,and died. A queer illness, 
with lots of queer pains, that made me tather suspicious of foul 
play from Shrink. Still Shrink was very much cut up at his loss, 
and perhaps I am doing the man an injustice in that respect, re- 
membering all that happened afterwards. So Marks was sewed up 
in canvas and pitched overboard, and the fate of him and his hopes 
strongly reminded me of John Simmonds, as he sank in the dee 
water, and Shrink read the burial service over him, and cursed all 
the hard words. 

We had been three menths at sea, add I had wearied and addled 
my brain by thinking of the skipper’s luck, and how some men 
céme to grief, and othems to seal-islands. Pondering on the same 
topic one breezy morning, when the ship was suffering from stag- 
gers, I came upon the skipper fighting against the wind, and deep 
in calculation. Shrink had the advantage of mein the matter of 
sea legs, and I was compelled to hang by ropes, and hold by the 
side of the vessel, to keep on my feet at all. Consequently, as I 
slowly made my way along the deck, I might have presented rather 
a ee appearance, had the skipper glanced in my direction. 
But Shrink had his note-book open, and his hands were full of 
papers, which the wind rustled and blew about, and bis hat was 
wedged over his forehead, and the ship was lurching frightfully, 
and the salt water was splashing over the deck, and he had several 
things upon his mind that kept his thoughts distracted. Now and 
then I observed that he crumpled the papers in one hand, and 
scrawled on them as well as he could with a lead pencil, that he 
swore occasionally and stamped with his feet, and once burst into 
a screeching laugh of triumph, that curdled every drop of blood in 
my body. I might have been watching him, and yet I was thinking 
of my heritage and my sister in England, and had no felonious 
thoughts in my mind, when an oath of uncommon volume, fol- 
lowed by a madman’s yell, made me execute a nervous leap in the 
air. 

The wind had blown half a dozen papers out of Shrink’s hands, 
and they were whisking about the deck in half a dozen different 
directions, with Shrink leaping and tumbling after them, and trying 
to catch them all at once. But the skipper was not ubiquitous, and 
one paper was blown behind him, onaibee into the boat, one was 
stopped by my feet, and two whirled out to sea and were never 
heard of more. Instinctively I stooped and picked up a paper for 
the skipper, almost unconsciously glancing at the one line written 


on it—‘‘ Shrink’s Island. Lat. 12 deg. 4 min. 17 sec.N., Long. 97 deg.. 


37 min. 30sec. E.’’ J mention these figures to make up my story. 
I am certain that they are incorrect, but they are as near the mar 
as my memory will allow. At the time of which I write, the true 
figures sank at once into my brain, and became fixed there as for 
some wise purpose. 1 had not time to take a second glance, before 
the skipper’s hand had snatched the paper from me, and the skipper, 
= ng like balls of fire, was dancivg round me and gesticulating 
violently. 

“What have you seen? What have youread? What did you touch 
the paper for! I’ll murder you! I’ll heave you overboard, by—!” 
And then followed a string of the fiercest expletives I had ever 
heard him indulge in; and his great, bony hands opened and shut, 
and came nearer my throat every moment. 

“Keep back, Mr. Shrink,’ I cried. “I don’t know what. reason 
you have for this conduct; there’s nothing I have seen in your pa- 
— that’s comprehensible to me. I can’t understand your cen- 

uct, sir. 

This was not strictly the truth, but when a man’s within an ace of 
bei. g murdered, he’s rather glad of an excuse. At least I was; for 
there was little of the hero in me. 

“You've seen the figures!” 
uw saw some figures; a string of figures. What of 

“Nothing,” he grunted, thrusting the paper into his trousers 
pocket, wheeling round, scuttling off after the rest, and threatening 
to split my fool’s head cpen, if Imoved. Recovering the majority 
of his papers, he returned to “4! side with quite a bland expression 
of countenance. “A man’s a bit rough when he’s riled,” sgid he, 
half apologetically. ‘You mustn’t mind a row in those times. The 
pega are worth nothing—only old washing bills, but they might 
nave been bank-notes for that matter. I didn’t know at the mo- 
ment, o’course. You couldn’t ha’ read the figures in the time, if 
they had been worth anything, eh?” 

“ Not very likely.” 

Shrink walked away relieved in mind, and I was left to mutter to 
myself, lat. 12 deg. 4 min. 17 sec. N., long. 97 deg. 37 min. 30 sec. E. 
Still the skipper had his suspicions of me; they could not be shaken 
off by a man who was born suspicious of his mother,and who would 
possibly die distrustful of the doctor. The way that man dogged 
me about, and harassed me to death with questions, and put one or 


two of the figures to me suddenly, in an attempt to throw me off 


my guard, was wearisome and trying to my nerves. I knew Shrink 
was doubtful of me, and knowing more myself than he perhaps gave 
me credit for, I felt rather insecure on the high seas beneath that 
man’s murderous glances. I took the trouble to load an old pistol 
of mine, and sleep with it under my pillow, in the ragged old ham- 
mock, where every night I fought so hard for sleep. felt I was in 
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danger, and that unawares some day or night, skipper Shrink might 
make an end of me. 

I thought of Marks, and the sudden manner in which he took leave 
of society, and 1 was very careful in my food and drink, and made 
advances to the crew, and offered wondrous treats in rum when the 
journey was over, and my native land was under my feet. I only 
wanted to reach home ; I did not care for seal islands or believe in 
their existence ; I would be content with the little shop and the 
forty golden pounds that were to set me up in life. Shrink was a 
great visionary ; let him be even the most practical of men, his busi- 
hess was not my business, and I had no right to interfere with it. 

How well I remember the night I thought of this most, and lay in 
my hammock tossing trom one side to another, till I tossed my brains 
into confusion, and confounded things hopelessly! How the seal 
island mixed itself with home matters, and Shrink was married to 
my sister, and selling seal skins in Seven Dials, and how latitude 
12 ~. 4 min. 17 sec. N., long. 97 deg. 37 min. 30 sec. E., was marked 
over his shop front, and lo, suddenly, was pricked into my flesh with 
red hot needles, and rubbed in with gunpowder by the skipper’s 
sooty hand. Was it dreaming or waking, or losing one’s senses that 
awful night, which has never slipped my memory like things of lesser 
moment or of later date ? 

Surely it was something more than chance that woke me with a 
start at three o’clock in the morning, and set me bolt upright in my 
hammock, staring into the darkness before me ; set me listening for 
unusual noises too, and fancying I could detect them—strange, rust- 
ling noises to the right, where an old seaman’s chest and some coils 
of rope were sowel, An odd dream, with the tingling sensation of 
the tattooing experienced therein so preternaturally acute, that I 
passed my hands to my side, and then to my arm to make quite sure 
that the latitude and longitude of the seal island were not ingrained 
there. What a heat oat in to be sure! how strange that was also, 
for the night was cold, and I had gone shivering to bed three hours 
since. Then an awful thought made me fall back in my hammock, 
and clutch both hands to my heart to stay its leaping. My brain 
was disturbed by the dream, and this weakness was unaccountable, 
unless—I tuuched my side again, then my arm—good God, I was 
bleeding to death! I felt sure of that now by my faintness, by the 
slow current of life-blood from my side ; some important vein, per- 
haps more than one had broken, or been opened! 

Yes, opened, I felt sure, in a systematic manner, by one not wholly 
unskilled in surgery. I should be a dead man ina few minutes, per- 
haps, if 1 could only find the spot from which my life was ebbing! 
I tried to compose myself, to think I might live on some hours, or 
till some one came to my assistance. I called for help once, and 
shuddered with horror at the weak tones of my own voice. Then I 
sat up and listened once more to the creaking of the ship, the sough- 
ing of the wind amidst the rigging, and then I turned my eyes again 
towards the dark corner beneath me, where I feared some one was 
still lurking, waiting for my death to steal away and make no sign. 
Oh! for a \ight! my heritage of forty pounds for some half inch of 
a guttering candle. Oh! for the tread of the watch overhead, that 
I might be sure some one was near to help me. I called again, then 
listened. Was it fancy, or was there a rustling to the left where 
the seaman’s chest stood? 

‘‘Who’s there? Speak, or I shall fire.”’ 

I had drawn with difficulty my old pistol from beneath the pillow, 
and was looking over my hammock into the density beneath. It 
was a happy thought that —, I could pull the trigger, and if 
the pistol would go off when the trigger was pulled, the report 
might bring the crew to my assistance. I would fire at the chest ; 
if no one were there, there was no harm done, and if a person were 
concealed, he was my murderer. 

“Speak, or I fire. Who’s there?” 

My hand trembled very much, and my life was drifting away so 
rapidly, that there was little time to lose. No answer. 1 pulled the 
trigger and the sharp click of the lock was the only result. What 
a struggle it was to cock the pistol again ; I had never worked so 
hard in my life! Once again I would give a chance to my shadowy 
enemy in the corner. 

“* Who’s there ?”’ 

No answer ; and with my remaining strength I pulled the trigger 
again. A quick flash, a loud report, followed by a heavy fall aeross 
the chest, a scuffling of feet overhead, and then the little crew tum- 
bling rapidly down the ladder, one holding aloft a lantern. 

‘*What’s the matter? Who fired? Who's hurt?” 

“Something to stop this blood,’ I gasped, ‘I’ve been murdered 
—see to the man across the chest—who is he ?”’ 

. es skipper, by all that’s holy!” exclaimed the man with the 
t. 

a Is—he—dead ?”’ 

Before an answer was returned, I had fainted away. 

When I recovered consciousness six hours afterwards, I found 
~— tightly bandaged, and a rough nurse of a sailor keeping 
watch. 

” Belay there! we’ve stopped the blood; ye’ll do, if you keep 

uiet. 

** And the skipper ?” 

“ All about him arterwards ; there’s time enough.” 

And in good time I learned that skipper Shrink lived but half an 
hour after I shot at him from the hammock. They had picked him 
up with a lancet in his hand, and carried him to his little cabin. He 
was dying when they took him down his cabin stairs, but he made 
signs for water and then for brandy, and sent the men for a moment 
away on those errands when he was lying in his berth. When they 
came back he was dead. A note-book lay open at his side, and a 

iece of paper, on which several figures had been written, was torn 

n half a dozen pieces, and left upon the quilt that covered him. 

And those figures I have not remembered correctly to this day. 
Once, in telling my story to the sailor who waited on mein my 
illness and served me well and kindly, I have sometimes fancied the 
true figures for a moment passed my lips, for I saw that man in his 
carriage three years sinee, and heard that he had become suddenly 
rich, and that no one knew much about the means. Did he find 
Shrink’s Island, I wonder? Perhaps so. Some men step into 
fortunes strangely, and some men are always going down the hill, 
despite windfalls in shape of forty pounds, despite the friendly 
hands stretched out to help them on their Lv pow pp The journey 
has been long and hard with me, and I am old and gray. Thisisa 
tale of many years ago. 








AmunieoaN Improvements 1n SurcERY. Probably no diseases 
have been so ineffectively and unsatisfactorily treated as those 
attacking the spine, the hip and the knee, the reason being found 
in the fact that but little has been accurately known of the real 
nature, progress and cause of these maladies. A recent discovery 
has, however, thrown considerable hght on these subjects, and 
promises to be of considerable use in the treatment of a large 
class of sufferers. Dr. H. G,. Davis, a physician of this city, is 
the author of this discovery. From researches and investigations 
prosecuted during many years, he has found that wherever any 
joint whatever is stiffened from any cause, and the ends of the 
bones are closely pressed together by muscular action, a very 
small area of each articular surface receives the whole pressure, 
and by the action of a well-known law, this pressure produces 
waste, first destroying the cartilage and then attacking the heads 
of the bone beneath. The area of pressure being thus gradually 
enlarged, the destruction of the bone spreads, until at length the 
case becomes desperate. The point originally decayed has ex- 
tended and spread and deepened, and now an operation is indis- 

ensable, the limb being perhaps inevitably sacrificed, and the 
ife of the patient placed in jeopardy. Now, it is evident that as, 
according to these statements, the whole mischief results from 
the continued muscular pressure on the joint, the first and chief 
object must be to remove this pressure, and to relax, for a con- 
siderable period, the muscles producing it. The simple apparatus 
which Dr. Davis has devised for this purpose has been exhibited 
before the New York Academy of Medicine and the Medico- 
Chirurgical College. We learn that it has also been adopted by 
Dr. Buck in the New York Hospital, and with more or less 
modification by Dr. Sayre and other eminent surgeons, Its 
results are stated to Be very satisfactory. 


A conresponpgent, who signs herself ‘‘ Sophia,’’ says that 
woman is tevice as g as man, and proves it thus by the very 
orthogrgphy—W-o-m:-a-n—double you, O man! 


CHESS. 


AU communications and 8 intended for the Chess riment should %- 
addressed to T. Frére, Office of Home Life Insurance Co., 16 Wall St., N. ¥. 


PROBLEM NO. 274.—By G. R Cow.g, Berlin, U.S. White to play 
and checkmate in two moves. 
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To CorresronpENTs.—J. B. F- He must take it if he can do so without exposing his 
King to check.—C. D., Jn. The solutions were in our last issue, Amateur, N. ¥Y. You 
are not obliged to move your King.—J. Caurrmax, Detroit. Your position is received and 
will soon be further reported upon, 


MATCH BETWEEN M. KOLISCH AND MR. @, MEDLEY. 
Game I, PLAYaD OcTonuR 2, 1860, 


WHITE, BLACK, WHITE. BLACK, 
Mr, K. Mr, M. Mr, K. Mr, M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 P tke P QtoK B6 
2KttoK Bs KttoQBs 22 Q tks Q (e) R tke Q 
8 BtoQB4 BtoQBé 3 KttoK2 RtoQ6é 
4PtoQKt4 BtoQKts 24 R toQBsq P toQ B4(d) 
5 Castles PtoQs 25 P tke P B tke P 
6PtoQR4 P toQR 8 (a) aRtoQBs2 RtoQRE 
TPtoQB3 KttoK Bs 27 RtkeR Btks R 
8PtoQ4 Castles 28 R tke P R tke P 
9 BtoK Kt6 B to K Kt5 29 KttoK Kts BtoQBa 
10 P toQRS BtoQR?2 30 PtoKS& R to BR 8 (ch) 
ll PtoQ Kts RP tka P 81 K to Kt2 RtoKs8 
12 Btke QKtP K P tks P 32 P to K B 4 (¢) PtoK Kté 
13 PtoQR6 BtoQKts 33 KttoK B& R to K 7 (ch) 
14 B tke Q Kt P tke B 34 KtoRS P tks BP 
16 P tke P PtoKRS 85 P tke P B to Q Kt 8! 
16 B tks Kt Q tke B 34 RtoQKt7 B toQaq 
17RtoQR4 B tke Kt 87 Kt tks P (ch) K toRsq 
18 P tke B Q to K BS (b) 88 Kt to K B 7 (ch) K to Kt2 
19 QtoQs PtoK B4 89 Kt tke B. and wins, 
20 KttoBs KBP tke P 


(a) P to QR 4 is sometimes preferred. 

(b) The Queen is well posted here, and renders White’s,game very difficult. 

(c) White is, in a manner, compelled to exchange Queens ; had he failed to do so he would 
have subjected himself to a very embarrassing attack. 

(d) Had Bleck played R to Q 7, White would have replied with K to B aq, &c. 

(e) An interesting variation arises from R tks B, but it would not have led to any satis- 
factory result, It appears to us, however, that White might have selected a more efficacious 
move, viz., P toK 6, Let us suppose: 
22 PtoK6 

(If 82 K to B aq 
(Or if 32 Bto Kt6 
33 KR to B 8 (ch) 
34 Kt to B 6, and wins) 
38 P to B 8, followed by Kt to K 4, winning with ease. 


GAME II., BETWEEN THE SAME PLAYERS, 


82 P to Kt 3 (best) 
33 Kt to B6, and wins) 


33 K moves 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK, 
Mr. M, Mr, K, Mr, M, Mr, K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 B tke Kt (b) P tke B 
2KttoK Bs KttoK Bs 18 QtoQR4 PtoQBa 
3 Kt tke P PtoQs 19 Q to B 5 (ce) BtoQs 
4 KttoK Bs Kt tke P 20 B tks B P tke B 
5 PteQ4 PtoQ4 21 P tke P P tks P 
6BwQs BtoK2 22PtoQKt4 P tks P 
TPtoK RS Castles 23RtoQB7 QtwQs 
8 Cast Kt toQB3 24 RtkeQRP QtoQBe 
9PtoQB4 BtoK3 Q tks Q Kt tke Q 
10 P tke P B tks QP 26 KR to QBaq RtoQ?2 
11L KttoQBs PtoK B4 27 Rtke R Kt tka R 
19 BtoK B4 QR to QBaq 28 RtoQB?7 KttoKB8 
13 Kt tke B tke Kt 29 QtoQKt?7 RK toQR aq 
14 QRtoQBaq to R aq 30 K tke P R tke P 
15 BtoQB4 QtoQ2 81 R checks Kt interposes 
16 B to Q Kt & (a) QR toQaq Drawn game, 


(a) White has now an excellent game, 
(b) We believe that Q to Q R 4 would have obtained some advantage. 
hus: 


(e) Q tks Q would have been better play. T 
10 Q tks Q RtksQ 18 PtoK Bs KttoKRs 
11 Kt toKS& R tke P 14 Kt tke B, &c, 
12 Kt toB6é RtoQ?2 





Exp Game—Playe.] on steamer Teutonia, between Mr. Proboting and Mr. Pohiman, 
White (Mr. Proboting) announced mate in five moves. Position of the Pieces: White— 
Pawns at KR6; K Kts; K BG; QKt4; Rook at K 5; Bishop at Q B 8; King at K R56, 
Black—Pawn at QR 7; Queen at her 2; Bishop atK 7; KingatK B6, From Mr, William 
Kind. 


SoLuTION TO PropLem No, 878.—P two squares, check; K to Q B 8; Q toQ17 (ch); KE 
tke Q; P to Q Kt 8 calls on Kt checkmate, 








HUMOROUS CLEANINGS. 


PARADOXICAL Puns.—What is the greatest viftue in askipper? Wrecklessness. 
Why is a French franc of no value compared with an English shilling? Be- 
cause it is worth-less. 

Marois, a French physician, was so fond of administering medicine, that 
seeing all the phials and pillboxes cf his patient completely emptied and 
ranged in order on the mantelpiece, he said, ‘‘ Ab, sir, it gives me pleasure to 
attend you—you deserve to be ill!” 


A PHRENOLOGIEST has been examining Queen Victoria’s head; says that he finds 
the bump of adhesiveness quite sadly deficient, if it existed there atall. In 
justice, however, to this gentleman, we must state that the Queen’s head under 
examination was a postage stamp. 


Ir being hinted to a barrister, who was wearyirfy the court with a long and 
dull argument, that he ought to bring it toa close, he angrily replied, ‘‘ I will 
speak as long as I please !’”” “ You have spoken longer than you please al- 
ready,’’ said his antagonist. , 

Murat one day complaining to Nausouty that the cavalry had not vigorously 
executed a charge, Nausouty replied, ‘‘ The horses have no patriotism ; the 
soldiers fight without bread, but the horses insist upon oats.’’ 

Horne Tooke being asked by George III. whether he played at cards, replied, 
“ No, your Majesty ; the fact is I cannot tell a king from a knave.”’ 

Tue proprietor of a bone mill advertises that those sending their own bones 
to be ground will be attended to with punctuality and dispatch. 

A Scorcu parson in the Rump Parliament time said his prayer, “ Laird, bless 
the Grand Council, the Parliament, and grant that they may all hang together.’’ 
A country fellow said “‘ Amen !’’ very loudly, adding, “I’m sure it’s the 


prayer of all good people.” ‘ Friends,’ said the minister, ‘‘ I don’t mean as 
that fellow means—my prayer is that they all hang together in accord and 
concord.” “ No matter what cord,’’ replied the other, “‘ so that it be buta 
strong one.’’ 


We met Jones the other day on his way down town to pay a “ ijittle bill’’ of 
Mrs. Jones’s. Jones clutched the occa:ion to confide to us his ideas on matri- 
mony. Jones has tried matrimony and knows. Said Joncs, ‘‘ Before marriage 
billing and cooing is all very fine; but I tell you, sir, that after a man has 
entered into the bonds, the cooing loses ite charm—aud as for the billing, it 
becomes positively insufferable.”’ 

“ Pray, Dr. Skraitz, what on airth is a horrorscope?’’ asked Mrs. Partington. 

“ Why, ma’am,” replied the doctor, “ you perceive that when the nocturnal 
hour is so far procrastinated by a superabundant application of oleaginous, 
acidulous, piperine, mustardifie, oviparious components of a crustaceo piscatory 
salai and its vinous and alcoholic accidents, an undue expansion of the 
stomachic integument ensues, which, in the progress of its constipating in- 
fluences, stigmatises the cerebral functions, confuses the nervo-optic system, 
and gives a scope to the horrors !”’ 

‘* La, me, how very strange!’’ said the old lady, “and what a wonderful 
thing it is to have larning !”’ 


A RisInG man at the bar, who was nicknamed ‘ Jacek Brag’’ by his friends, 
pretended that he was asked to dine with the Lord Chancellor, but that he 
could not accept the invitation on account of the illness of his wife. His friend, 
who said he was invited also, said that he would make it all right with the 
Chancellor. Our “‘ Jack Brag’’ paused a moment, and then rushed afier him. 

ee 1”? he cried ; “I wish tosay that you had better not mention mo 
to his lordship.” 





‘* Oh, yes, I will./ Be sure of it. Good-bye !’’ 

Brag again rushed after him breathless. ‘ The fact is,’’ he said, “* you must 
not say anything.” 

“ Why not, my friend ?”’ 

‘The fact is,”? he replied, “that a—in fact—a—I am not exactly going to 
dine with the Lord Chancellor to-rorrow. I was putting a case, merely. I 
know he is going to invite me. Don’t say a word, I implore of you.” 

‘* Not going to dine with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow ?”’ said the other. 
“ Did I understand you to say, after all this talk, that you are not going to dine 
with his lordship ?”’ 

‘No, no, I tell you,” cried poor Brag, in an agony. 

“* No?—nor I either |’? quoth his friend. ‘ Good-bye !” 

“Wein, Dinah,’’ said a would-be belle to a black girl, ‘ they say beauty 
soon fades, but do you see any of my bloom fading? Now teil me plainly, 
without any compliments.’’ 

* O, no, missa, but den me kinder tink-——” 

“ Think what, Dinah? You’re bashful.’ 

“*O, no, me no bashful, but den me kinder tinks as how missa don’t retain 
her color quite so well as colored lady.’ ‘ 


“‘ Way, Jimmy,”’ said one professional beggar to another," are you to 
knock off already? It’s only two o'clock. ‘ tbe 
‘“‘No, you dunderhead,” responded the other, who was engaged in un- 
buckling hls wooden supporter ; *‘ I’m only going to put it on the other knee. 
You don’t suppose a fellow can beg all day on the same leg, do you?” 


An actor fell through a loose trap as he was leaving the stage. Emer 
instantly afterwards, he was met with a hearty Jaugh, and the ey 
wag, “lam sorry to see you descend to such ‘ clap-trap’ manceuvres as that.’ 
“Yes,” was his quick reply; ‘“‘ but you’ll admit I never undertake anything 
without going through.” 


Dip the man who ploughed the sea, and afterwards planted his foot on his 
native soil, ever harvest the crops? 


Wno is it that is in two situations at once? A lover, for when he is beside 
his fair one he is usually beside himself. oo. 


Wey is one-and-sixpence like an aversion to ‘small change?’ Because it’s 
‘* hating-pence”’ (eighteenpence! Ha! ha!) 


A SOLDIER being asked if he met with much hospitality while he was in Ire. 
land, replied, ‘‘ That he was in the hospital nearly all the time he was there.’, 


A BRILLIANT young gentleman remarked to a lady with whom he was bowl- 
ing, ‘I think, miss, that you would make a capital baker.’’? Indeed, sir— 
why?’ *‘ Because you make such excellent rolls.’’ 


An o]d count paid his addresses to a rich heiress. On asking her hand in 
marriage, he frankly said to her, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 1am very old, and you are 
very young; will you do me the honor to become my widow?” 


Oxp Mrs. Pilkins was reading the foreign news by a late arrival. ‘ Cotton is 
declining,’’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘ Well, I thought as much—the last thread 
was remarkably feeble.”’ 


A saiLor dropped out of the rigging of a ship of war, some fifteen or twenty 
feet, and fell plump on the first lieutenant. ‘ Wretch |’ said the officer, after 
he had gathered himself up, ‘‘ where did you come from?’’ “ An’ gureI 
came from the North of Ireland, your honor |’ 


Swira had quite a small nose, and was cross-eyed, while Jones hada yery 
large nose. Meeting one day, Jones, after looking with a comical expression ut 
Smith, remarked, ‘‘ Lucky for you, Smith, that you’re cross-eyed; for if you 
wa’n’t, you never could see your nose.’’ ‘ Lucky for you, Jones,’’ instantly 
retorted Smith, ‘‘ that you’re not cross-eyed; for if you were you never could 
see anything but your nose.’’ 


Mrs. PARTINGTON says that ‘“‘ when she was a gal she used to go to parties, 
and always had a beau to extort her home. But now,’’ says she, “ the gals 
undergo all sorts of declivities; the task of extorting them home revolves on 
their dear selves.”” The old lady drew down her specs, and thanked her 
stars that she had lived in other days, when men could depreciate the worth of 
the female sex. ‘ Besides,’’ she added, ‘‘so many men are murdered every 
day, that you gals must make haste and get husbands as soon as you can, or 
there won’t be any left.’’ ‘‘Why so,aunt?’’ ‘“‘ Why, I see by the paper that 
we must have got almost twelve thousand post-offices, and nearly all of ’em 
despatches a mail every day.”’ 








CHANTICLEER. 
A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family, 


By Cornelius Mathews. 
CHAPTER III.—THE FARMER-FOLKS FROM THE WEST. 


Wiru the following day—which was calm, gentle and serene as its 
predecessors—a little after the dispatch of dinner, the attention of 
the household was summoned to the clatter of a hurrying wagon, 
which, unseen, resoupnded in the distant country. Old Sylvester was 
the first to hear it—faintly at first,then it rose on the wind far off, 
died away in the woods.and the windings of the roads, then again 
was entirely lost forseveral minutes, and at last growing into a por- 
tentous rattle, brought to at the door of the homestead, and landed 
from its rickety and bespattered bosom Mr. Oliver Peabody, of 
Ohio, Jane, his wife, a buxom lady of fair complexion, in a Quaker 
bonnet, and Robert, their eldest son, a tall, flat-featured boy, some 
thirteen years of age. 

The co in a working shirt, who had control of the wagon 
and who had been beguiled by Oliver some ‘ive miles out of his road 
home—to which he was returning from the market town—under 
pretence of a wish to have his opinion of the crops, the poor fellow 
being withal a hired laborer and never heving owned or entertained 
the remotest speculation of owning a rood of ous of his own, 
with a commendation from Oliver, delivered with a cheerfal smile 
that ‘‘ his observations on timothy were very much to the purpose,’ 
drove clattering away again. Mr. Oliver Peabody, anak oie had 
come all the way from Ohio to spend Thanksgiving with his old 
father—of a ruddy, youthful and twinkling countenance—who wore 
his hair at length and unshorn, and the chief peculiarity of whose 
dress was a gray cloth coat, witha row of great horn buttons on 
either breast, with eno:mous woollen mittens, brought his buxom 
wife forward under one arm with diligence, drawing his tall youth 
of a son after him by the other hand, threw himself iato the bosom 
of the Peabody family, and was heartily welcomed all round. He 
didn’t say a word of valf-horses and half-alligators, nor of greased 
lightning, although he was from the West, but he did complain most 
bitterly of the uncommon smoothness of the roads in these parts, 
the short grass, and the ’bominable want of elbow room all over the 
neighborhood. It was with difficulty he could be kept on the strait- 
ened stage of the balcony long enough to answer a few plain ques- 
tions of children and other matters at home ; and immediately ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to take a look at the garden. 

“ We got somefin’ to show thar, Mas’r Oliver,” said Mopsey, who 
had stood by listening, with open mouth and eyes, to the strong 
statements of the western farmer ; ‘‘ we hain’t to be beat right 
away no how!” 

Ofd Sylvester rose with his staff, which he carried more for plea- 
sure than necessity, and led the way. As they approached there 
was visible through all the plants, shrubs and other growths of the 

lace, whatever they might be,a great yellow sphere or ball, so 
isposed en a little slope by itself, as to catch the eye from a dis- 
tance, shining out in its golden hue from the garden, a sort of rival 
to the sun himself, rolling overhead. 

“ Dere, what d’ye tink of dat, Oliver?’ Mopsey asked, pe me | 
in the grandeur of the moment al! distinctions of class or color; “ 
guess dat’s somefin.”’ 

“ That’s a pumpkin,” said Mr. Oliver Peabody, calmly. 

‘“« Yes, I guess it is—de tanksgivin’ pankin !”’ 

She looked into the western farmer’s face, no doubt expecting a 
spasm or convulsion, but it was calm—calm as ni ht. Mopsey con- 
descended not another word, but walking or rather shuffling dis- 
dainfully away, muttered to herself, “‘ Dat is de very meanest man 
for a white man, I ever did see ; he looked at dat ’ere punkin which 
has cost me so many anxious days and sleepless nights, which I 
have watched over as though it had been my own child, which I 

lanted wid dis here hand of my own, and fought for agin the June 
bugs and the white frost, and dat mouse dat’s been tryin’ to eat it 
up for dis tree weeks and better, just as if it had been a small green 
cowcumber. I don’t believe dat Oliver Peabody knows it is tanks- 
givin’. He’s a great big fool.” 

“T see you still —_ some of the old red breed, father,” said 
Oliver, when they were left alone in the quivt of the garden, point- 
ing to the red rooster, who stood on the wall in the sun. 

“ Yes,” old Sylvester answered, “ fur old times’ sake. We have 
had them with us now on the farm for better than a hundred years. 
I remember the day the great graud ather of this bird was brought 
among us. It was the day We got ucws that good David Brainard, 
the Indian missionary, died—that was some while before the Rev-- 
lutionary war. He died in the arms of the great Jona 
wards, at Northampton; their souls are at peace.” 

“TI recollect this fellow,” Oliver continued, referring to the red 
rooster: ‘“ when I was here last he was called Elbridge’s bird; t 





jw the year before last.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIME Bs. 


“There is no Elbridge now,” 

said the old grandfather. 
“T know ail,’ said Oliver; “I 

had a letter from Margaret, tel- 

Foy bow the story and begging me 

to keep a watch for her boy.” \ 
“ A wide watch to keep and lit- 








CHAPTER IV.—THE FORTUNES OF 
THE FAMILY CONSIDERED. 


Waen Oliver and old Sylvester 
entered the house they found all 
of the family gathered wi'hin, 
save the children, who loitered 




















tle to. be got: by it, I fear,” old ™ . about the doors and windows, 
Sylvester added. \ “\ looking me yyy on oe 

“ Not altogether idle, perhaps ; ba preparations for tea going for- 
we ae eyes in eo West’ B. Ps, wy, ~— - ward under the direction of the 
andxsee- many strange things. = < bs <i —. ee widow Margaret and Mopsey. 
Jane is confident she saw our El- “1 ———_——_. — The other women of the house- 
bridge making through Ohio, but —~ ; — i _——_ ——_ hold were busy with discussion 
two months after he left here; he fr ———$—————_—- — “es apie sia of the merits of Mrs. Carrack, 
was riding swiftly, and in her ‘sur- J) fs a = — of Boston, the fashionable lady 
ialerad@nie® «es > gage og a = ee) tT meoulk’ like to see Mrs. 

“ You did not tell us of that,” =—=—~ = \\ q ne 1 aa | Carrack above all things,” said 
said the old man. ms ™~ a ee —— -. captain a pete little wife ; 

“No, I wai furth ge Lace ny ~ —- ‘she must be a fine woman 
aesover ” a = Ai ‘ea 7— -—— from all I have heard of her.” ’ 

“ Be silent now; you may easily a Ky a “edie — ——— We’ “ Thee will have small chance, 
waken hopes to be darkened and — - V/ ‘ _ se _ ar I fear, child,” said Mrs. Jane 
dashed:to.the ground. Which 7 | ( ———- . ._——- Peabody, sitting buxomly in an 
way made the boy ?” j a) Vv Ml S| Saw =——< ~ easy armchair, which she had 

“ Southward.” ly , lg" ~ ~~ =< quietly assumed; “she is too 

Daring this discourse, as though ae ? i, ics it —! — = fine for the company of us plain 
he distinguisiied the | < his i. ) MWY = => = sy eae De le. lll 
.? tit related, Chanticleer = : \\t / 1 cs here,” the widow suggested, as 
walked slowly, and as if by acci- \\ # ——— ] 7 she adjusted the chairs around 
dent or’ at leisure, up and down . Pra | \\\ ‘ 4) = = LS the get “she ues se poe 
the garden-wall, keeping as near = 2 \ <2 Md Oe wat would come inside the house 
to. the speakers oe wes at all — \\\ \ < 4 \ EA FA -- GAZ Vid —_, because a —_ — 
pa = When they stopped } == —— ~~ y a= a a oa P - chamber was not given to her— 

1 d gently to th . ——— \\\ Ah —— A a —— f= 4 I am sorry to say it.” 

per phe} ro “ly Clepped. his - =a\ \ \ \ — QE Ae — = +. ; ‘*She’s a heathen and wicked 
vanes. ge ;, \ = { i j = = woman,” Mopsey said, shuffling 

A moment after there came : . ' a ——S——— QO == 7 at the door, and turning back on 
hurrying into the garden, in a —<———_ \ c ; oa ———— qe? her way te the kitchen—* your 
wild excitement, and all strug- > = . aN ; oor boy was lying low of a 
gling to epeak first, little Sam 0 i, — ° a é ever, and how could she ex- 
Eitdidaseh youth ‘ef darken, = iS —— = Ths ene point of view, she 
and Peabody Junior (who, it " \ —— _ |= . —— may come. Her husband was 
should be mentioned, having o a} — )- "4 ©) living then,’’ continued Mre. Jane 


found his way into a pantry a 
couple of mioutes after his ar- 
rival with the captain, and ap- 
propriated to his own personal 
use.an,.entire bottle of cherry 
brandy, had been straightway 
put to bed, from which he had 20w been released not more than 
a couple of hours), and to annoUnce as clamorously as they res- 
pectively could that Brundage’s bull had just got into “our big 
meadow.” 

“ Nobody hurt?” asked old Sylvester. 

“ Nobod hurt, grandfather; ut he’s ploughing up the meadow 
at a dreadfal rate,” said little Sam Peabody. 

“ Like wild,” Peabody Junior added. 

This statement,.strongly as it was made, seemed to have no par- 
ticular effect on o.d Sylvester. Oliver Peabody, on the other hand, 
was exceedingly indignant, and was for proceeding to extremities 
immediately, the expulsion of the Brundage bull, and the demanding 
of damages for allowing his cattle to cross the boundary line of the 
two farms. 

Old Sylvester listened to his violence with a blank countenance; 
nor did he seem to comprehend that any special outrage Lad been 
committed, for it must be acknowledged that the only indication 





Where new shoes are possible, they will have to be of the most 
serviceable make, Consumption cured at the expense of elegance. 


that the Gentes hal come to his second childhood was, that, 
with his advancing years, and as he approached the shadow of the 
other world, he seemed to have lost all idea of the customary dis- 
tinctions of rank and property, and that, very much like an old 
apostle, he was disposed to regard all men as brethren, and boun- 
as J lines as of very little consequence. 

e therefore promptly checked his son Oliver in his heat, and 
discountenanced any further proceedings in the matter. 

“ Brundage,” he said, ‘ would, if he cared about him, come and 
take his bull away when he was ready; we are all brethren, and 
have a common country, Oliver,” he added: “ I hope you feel that 
in the West as well as we do here.” 

a zee God we have,” Oliver rejoined with emphasis, ‘‘and we 
ve: 

“ I thank God for that too,” old Sylvester replied, striking his 
staff firmly on the ground. “I remember well, my son, when your 

at State was a wilderness of woods and savage men, and now 
common sky—look at it, Oliver—which shines 
80 clearly above us, is yours as well as ours.” 

“Isfear me, father, one day—bright, beautiful 
and wide-arched as it is—the glorious Union may 
fall,” said Oliver, laying his Rand upon an aged 
tree which stood near them—‘‘may fall, and 

Biates drop one by one away, even as the 
fruit’/I shake to the ground.” 

As though he had been a tower standing on 
ans elevation,‘ old Sylvester Peabody rose aloft to 
his full height, as if he would clearly contemplate 
— past, the distant and the broad-coming 


“The Union fall!” he cried. “Look above, 
my son! The Union fall! as long as the con- 
stellations of evening live together in yonder 
sky ; lookidown, as long as the great rivers of 
our land: flow eastward and westward, north and 
souta, the Union shail stand up, and stand majes- 
tical and bright, beheld by ages, as these shall 
pa Sg orb and living stream of glory unsurpas- 
sa 


The children were gathered about, and watched 
with: eager eyes and glowing cheeks the coun- 
tenance*of the grandfather as-he spoke. 

“No, no, my son,’ he added, “ there’s many a 
true heart in brave Ohio, as in every State of 
gurs, or they could not be the noble powers 
the are ” 


# old Sylvester spoke, Oliver Peabody 
wrenched with some violence, from the tree near 
which they)stood, a; stout limb, on the 4end of 
which he employed himself with a knife in 
shaping . ar — 

“ weapon, t you are busy wi 
Oliver ?’’* old,Sylvester asked. we, 

“It’s foréthat-nasty bull,” Oliver replied. “I 
would break,every bone in.his body ratler than 
let,him remain.for a singlesminute on my land ; 
thetfurtherance of law and-order demands the 
instant enforcement of one’s rights.” 

“ You are a friend of law and order, my son.” 

“I: think I-am,” Oliversanswered, standing 
erect.and planting his.club, in the manner of Her. 
cules in the pictures, head down on the ground. 

“T hope you are, Oliver, but I fear you forget 
the story I used to tell of my old friend Bulkley, 


In consequence of the stringency of the money market, and the gloomy state of mind produced by reading the daily papers, the 
fashionable young ladies sell their horses and poodles and content themselves with wooden substitutes-—immense saving in proven- 
der, stabling, noise and doctors, 


of Danbury, who, being written to by some neighboring Christians 
who were in sore dissension, for advisement, gave them back word: 
Every man to look after his own fence, that it be built high and 
strong, and to have a special care of the old black bull; meaning 
thereby, no doubt, our own wicked passions; that is the true 
Christian way of securing peace and good order.” 

Oliver threw his great trespass-club upon the ground, and was on 
the point of askiog after an old sycamore, the largest growth of all 
that country—which, standing in a remote field, had, in the perilous 
times, sheltered many of the Peabody family in its bosom—when he 
was interrupted by the sudden appearance of Mopsey in a flutter of 
cap strings, shuffling shoes, and a flying color in her looks of at least 
double the usual depth of darkness. 1t was just discovered that the 
poultry-house had been broken into over night and four of the fat- 
test hens taken off by the throat and legs, besides sundry of the 
inferior members of the domicile ; as wicked a theft, Mopsey said, as 
ever was, and she hadn’t the slightest hesitation in charging it on 
them niggers in the Hills (a neighboring settlement of colored peo- 
ple, who lived from hand to mouth, and seemed to be fed, like the 
ravens, by some mystery of Providence). 

Oliver Peabody watched closely the countenance of the patriarch, 
not a little curious to learn what eliect this announcement would 
have upon his temper. 

“ This is all our own fault,” said old Sylvester, promptly. ‘‘ We 
should have remembered this was thanksgiving time, and sent them 
something to stay their stomachs. Poor creatures, I always won- 
dered how they got along! Send ’em some bread, Mopsey,for they 
never can do anything with fowls without bread!” 

“ Send ’em some bread !’’ Mopsey rejoined, growing blacker and 
more ugly of look as she spoke ; ‘“ send ’em whips, and an osifer of 
the law! The four fattest of the coop!” 

“ Never mind,” said old Sylvester. 

“ Six of the tend’rest young’uns!”’ 

“Never mind that,” said old Syl7ester. 

“Td have them all in the county jail before sundown,” urged 
Mopsey. 

“Oliver, we will go in to tea,’’ continued the patriarch. ‘‘ We 
have enough for tea, Mopsey ?” 

“ Yes, quite enough, mas’r.”’ 

“Then,” cried the old man, striking his staff on the ground with 
great violence, rising to his full height, and glowing like a furnace 
upon Mopsey, “ then, I say, send ’em some bread !’ 

This speech, delivered in a voice of authority, sent Mopsey, 
shoffling and cowering, away, without a word, and brought the 
sweat of horror to the brow of Oliver, which he proceeded to re- 
move with a great cotton pocket-handkerchief, produced from his 
coat behind, on which was displayed in glowing colors, by some 
cunning artist, the imposing scene of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence getting ready to affix their names. Mr. Oliver 
Peabody was the politician of the family, and always had the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence at bis tongue’s end, or in hand. 











Aunt Tabitha disposes of her favorite parrot to a poultry dealer, and purchases one of wood—which 


saves the food. Pretty Poll only speaks when pressed, 





Peabody; “she has become a 
rich woman since, and may honor 
us with a visit—to show us how 
ys a person she has got to be. 

et her come—it needn’t trouble 
thee, nor me, I’m sure.” Mrs. 
Jane Peabody smoothed her Quaker vyandyke, and sat stiffly in her 
easy-chair. 














Hoops entirely abrogated as involving expense ; fewer deaths by 
crinoline taking fire. 


Old Sylvester entering at that moment, laid aside his staff and 
broad-brimmed hat, which little Sam Peabody ran in to take charge 
of, and took his seat at the head of the table; the captain, who was 
busy at the back-door scouring an old rusty fowl- 
ing-piece for some enterprise he had in view in 
the morning, was called in by his little wife ; the 
others were seated in their places about the 
board. 

‘* Where’s William?” old Sylvester asked. 

He was at a window in the front room, where 
he had sat for several hours, with spectacles on 
his brow, poring over an old faded parchment 
deed, which related to some neighboring land 
he thought belonged to the Peabodys (although in 
possession of others), and which he had always 
made a close study of on his visits to the lhome- 
stead. There was a dark passage, under which 
he made their title, which had been submitted to 
various men learned in the law; it was too dark 
and doubtful, in their opinion, to build a contest 
on, and yet William Peabody gave it every year 
a new examination, with the hope, perhaps, that 
the wisdom of advancing age might enable him 
to fathom and expound it, although it had been 
drawn up by the greatest lawyer of his day in all 
that country. His wife Hannah, grieving in spirit 
that her husband should be toiling for ever in the 
quest of gain, sat near him, pale, calm, and dis- 
heartened, but speaking not a word. He could 
not look at her with that fearful green shade on 
her face, but kept his eyes always fixed on the 
old parchment. When his aged father had tak+n 
his seat, and began his thanks to God for the 
bounties .beforé them, as though the old pa- 
triarch had brought a better’ spirit from the calm 
day without, he thrust the paper into his bosom 
and ‘glided to his place at the table. It would 
have done you good to hear that old man’s 
prayer. He neither solicited forgiveness for his 
enemies nor favors for his friends; for school- 
churches, presidents, or governments; neither f r 
health, wealth, or worldly welfare, uor for au» 
single other thing ; all he said, bowing his white 
old head, was this— 

“* May we all be Christian people the day we 
die—God bless us.” 

That was ali; and his kinsfolk lost no appetite 
in listening to it, for it was no sooner uttered 
than they all fell to; and not a word more was 
spoken for five minu:es at least, nor then, per- 
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haps, had not little Sam Peabody 
cried out, with breathless anima- 
tion, and delight of feature, " 

“The pigeons, grandfather !” at 
the same time pointing from the 
door to the evening sky, along 
which they were winging their 
calm and silent flight in a count- 
less train—streaming on west- 
ward as though there was no end 
to them ; which put old Sylvester 
upon recalling the cheerful sports 
of his younger days. 

“T have taken a couple of hun- 
dred in a net on the hill before 
breakfast, many a time,” he said. 
“ You used to help me, William.” 

“Yes, I and old Ethan Bar- 
bary,’”’ said the merchant, “‘ used 
to spring the net; you gave the 

’ 


ord.” 

‘«‘ Old Ethan has been dead many 
a day. Ethan,” continued old 
Sylvester, in explanation, ‘‘ was 
the father of our Mr. Barbary. 
Ae was a preacher too, and car- 
ried a gun in the Revolution. I 
remember he was accounted a 
peculiar man. I never knew why. 
To be sure he used to spend the 
time he did not employ in prayers, 
preaching and tending the sick, in 
working on the farms about, for 
he had no wages for preaching. 
When there was none of that to be 
had, he took his basket, and sally- 
ing through the fields, gathered 
berries, which he bestowed on the 
needy families of the neighbor- 
hood. In winter he collected 
branches in the woods about, as 
flrewood for the poor.” 3 

“ That was a capital idea,’ said 
Oliver the politician. “It must 
have made fim very popular.” 

“Wasn't he always thought to 
be a little out of his head?” asked 
the merchant. “‘ He might have 
sold the wood for a good price in 
the severe winters.”’ 

“T remember as if it were yes- 
terday,”’ old Sylvester went on in 
his own way, not heeding in the 
slighest the suggestions of his 
sons, “ he and black Burling, who 
is buried in the woods by the 

reat walnut-tree, near the pond, 
Both fought in the American 
ranks, and hed but one gun be- 
tween them, which they used turn 
about.” 

“You saw rough times in those 
days, grandfather,’’ said the cap- 
tain. 

‘1 did, Charley,” old Sylvester 
answered, looking kindly on the 
captain, who had always been 
something of a favorite of his from 
the day he had married into the 
family ; ‘‘ and there are but few 
left to talk with me of them now. 
I am one of the living survivors of 
an almost extinguished race. 
The grave will soon be our only 
habitation. I am one of the few 
stalks that still remain in the field 
where the tempest passed. Ihave 
fought against the foreign foe for 
your sake; they have disappeared 
from the land, and you are free; 
the strength of my arm delays, 
and my feet fail me in the way; 
the hand which fought for your 
literties is now open to bless you. 
In my youth I bled in battle that 
you might be independent—let 
not my heart, in my old age, bleed 
because you abandon the path [ 
would have you follow.” 

The old patriarch leaned his 
head upon his hand, and the com- 

any was silent as though they 
bad Nistened to a voice from the 
grave. He presently looked u 
and smiled —‘‘ Old Ethan, I call 
to mind now,” he renewed, “ had 
a quality which our poor Barbary 
inherited ; and for whicb,’’ he 
added, looking towards his son 
William, “ and for which I greatly 
honor his memory. He counted 
the money of this world but as 
dross. From his manhood to the 
very moment of his entering on 
the ministry, he never would 
touch silver nor gold—partly, I 
think, because it was the true 
Scripture course, and partly be- 
cause a dreadful murder had once 
happened in the Barbary family, 
growing out of a quarrel for the 
possession of a paltry sum of 
money.” 

The bread she was raising to her 
lips fell from the widow s hand, 
for she could not but help thinking 
of the history of her absent 80D; 
and the voice of Miriam, who did 
not posses herself at the table, 
was heard from a distant chamber, 
not distinctly, but in that tone of 
chanting lament which had be- 
come habitual to her whether in 
house, garden or field. It was an 
inexpressibly mournful cadence, 
and for the time stilled all other 
sounds. They were only drawn 
away from it by descrying Mopsey 
the black servant, at a turn of 
the road, hurrying with great 
animation towards the homestead, 
but with a singularity in her pro- 
gress which could not fail to be 
observed. She rushed along at 
great speed, for several paces, 
and suddenly came to a halt, 
during which her head disap- 
peared, and then renewed her 
pace, repeating the peculiar 
mabeuvre once at least in every 
ten yards. In a word, she was 
shuffling on in her loose shoes 
(which were on or off, one or the 
other of them every other min- 
ute), at as rapid a rate as that 
peculiar species of locomotion 
allowed. Bursting with im- 
pasreee and the importance of 

er communication, her cap 
flannting from her head, she stood 
inthe doorway and announced, 
“We've beat Brundage—we’ve 
beat Brundage !’” 
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The fashionable young ladies learn some household arts and sciences, long since considered as lost to Japonicadom, Servant-galism 
, in decline. 
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In consequence of the young laties doing all the housework, the Biddies take a sudden and sorrowful departure for their native 
, land. Requiescant in pace. 


“What's this, Mopsey?” old 
wey rem em 

“Tve it, and I’ve spanned 
it. I can’t span ours!” 

On further questioning, it ap- 
peared that Mopsey had been on 
a pilgri to the next neigh- 
bor’s, the Brundages, to inspect 
their Thanksgiving Fey} and 
institute a comparison with the 
Peabody eere of that kind 
with a highly satisfactory and 
comntene result as nee 
the home production. obody 
was otherwise than pleased at 
Mopsey’s innocent rejoicing, and 
when she had been duly compli- 
mented on her success she went 
away with a broad black guffaw 
to set a trap in the garden for 
the brown mouse, the sole sur- 
viving enemy of the great Pea- 
body Thankegivin pumpkin 
which must be plucked next dey 
for use. 

With the dispatch of the even- 
ing meal, old Sylvester withdrew 
to the other room, with a little 
hand-lamp, to read a chapter by 
himself, the others remaining 
seated about the apartment. The 
captain and Oliver presently fell 
into a violent discussion on the 
true sources of national wealth, 
the captain giving it as his opinion 
that it solely depended on 
a great number of ships at sea, 
as carriers between different coun- 
tries. Oliver was equally clear 
and resolate that the real wealth 
of a nation lay in its wheat crops. 
When wheat was at ten shillin 
the bushel all went well; let it 
fall a quarter and you had a gene- 
ral bankruptcy staring you in the 
face. Mr. William Peabody wasn’t 
at the pains to deliver his opinion, 
but he was satisfied, in his secret 
soul, that it lay in the increase 
of new houses, or the proper sup- 
ply of calicoes—he hadn't le 
up his mind which. Presently 
Oliver was troubled again in re- 
ference to the supply of gold in 
the world—whether there was 
enough to do business with. He 
also had some things to say (which 


_ he had out of a great speech in 


Congress) about bullion and rates 
of exchange, but nobody under- 
stood him. 

“ By the way,” he added, “ Mra. 
Carrack’s son Tiffany has gone to 
the Gold Region. From what he 
writes to me, I think he’ll cut @ 
very great figure in that country.” 

“An exceedingly fine, talented 
young man,” said the merchant, 
who had then sundry sums on loan 
from his mother. 

“In any point of view in which 
you regard it,” continued Oliver, 
‘the gold country is an important 
acquisition.” 

“ You haven’t the letter Tiffany 
wrote with you ?” interrupted the 
captain. 

“T think I have,” was-the an- 
awer. “I brought it, cuppa 
you might like to look at it. Sha 
fF read it?” 

There was no objection; the 
letter Wis read—in' which Mr. Tif- 
fany Currack professed his weari- 
n +88 of civilized life--spoke keenly 
of misspent hours—a determina- 
tion to —_ and do mae = | 
important, intimating that tha 
was a great ngs | for omernee 
ing young men, and, in a familiar 

»hrase, closed with a settled reso- 
ution to do or die. 

“‘T have a letter to the same 
effect,” said the captain. 

“ And so have I,” said William 
Peabody, ‘' word for word.” 

“He means to do aoe 
grand,” said the captain. me- 
thing very grand—the women all 
agreed—for Mr. Tiffany Carrack 
was a nice young man, and hada 
prospect of inheriting a hunc'red 
thousand dollars, to ¢ay no 
of the large sums he was to bring 
from the Gold Regions. It was 
evident to all that he was going 
into the business with a 
They, of course, wouldn't see Mr. 
Tiffany Carrack at this Thanks- 
giving gathering—he had better 
business on hand—Mr. Tiffany 
Carrack was “a romis- 
ing young man of y, and 
was carrying the fortunes of the 
Peabodys into the remotest quar- 
ters of the land. 

“In a word,” said Mr. Oliver 
Nanpeg OF ten ing the Declara- 
tion of Independence on his poc- 
ket-handkerchief, “he is going 
to do wonders in every : ot 
view. He'll carry the principles 
of free government everywhere !” 

The consideration of extra- 
ordinary talents and enterprise of 
the son imparted a new interest 
t» the question of the coming of 
Mrs. Carrack, which was discussed 
io all its bearings; and it was 
almost unanimously concluded 
that, one day now only interven- 
ing to Thanksgiving, it was too 
late to look for -¢: There had 
been a general dispositi> 
ly opposed onl 
Peabody, to yield to that fashion- 
able person the best bed-chamber, 
which was always accounted « 
great prize and dis 
honor among the family. now 
there was scarcely any need of 
reserving it longer—and who was 
to have it? Alas! that 
tion often raised 


tre and length of strife which 
fre aeeuy ends only with life 


were held 
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lying next to the sitting-room, at first between 
Mrs. Margaret Peabody and ~~ 4 to which one 
by one were summoned, Mrs. Jane Peabody, the 
captain’s wife, and Mrs. Hannah Peabody. The 
more it was discussed the farther off seemed any 
reasonable conclusion. When one arrangement was 
proposed, various faces of the group grew dark and 
sour; when another, other faces blackened and 
elongated; tongues, too, wagged faster every 
minute, and at length grew to such a hubbub as to 
call old Sylvester away from his Bible, and bring 
him to the door, to learn what turmoil it was that 
at this quiet hour disturbed the peace of the Pea- 
bodys. He was not long in discovering the ground 
of battle, and even asin old pictures Adam is shown 
walking calmly in Eden among the raging beasts 
of all degrees and kinds, the old patriarch came 
forward among the women of the Peabody family. 
“ My children,” he said, “‘ should dwell in peace for 
the short stay allotted them on earth. hy make 
a difference about so small a matter as a lodging- 

lace—they are all good and healthful rooms. 
Phave seen the day when, camping on the wet 
grounds and morasses, | would have held any one 
of them to be a palace chamber. The back cham- 
ber,” my child,’ he continued, addressing the 
captain’s wife, ‘looks out on the orchard, where 
oualways love to walk ; the white room, Hannah, 
Sons your father’s house ; and, Jane, you can- 
not object to the front chamber, which is large, 
wellfurnished, and hag the best of the sunrise. 
The Son of Man, my children, had not where to 
lay his head, and shall we whe are but snails aud 
worms, compared with his glory and goodness, 
presume to exalt ourselves, where he was abased.’” 

The old patriarch wished them a good-night, 
and with the depaiture of his white loeks gleaming 
as he walked away, as though it had been the 
gentle radiance of the moon stilling the tumult of 
the waters, they each quietly retired, and without 
a farther murmur, to the chambers assigned them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Coughs. 

HE great and sudden changes of 
our climate are fruitful sources 
Q ot Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. 

R allale Experience having proved that simple 
RON ~ remedies often act speedily and certainly 

) <2 when taken in the early stage of the dis- 
FOC ease, recourse should at once be had to 
Brown’s Bronce Trocnes, or Lozenges, 

let the Cough or Irritation of the throat be ever so slight, 
as by this precaution a more serious attack may be effectu- 

ally warded off. 263 
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SUPPORTER 


A New Discovery 


FOR THE 
Retention and Radical Cure of Hernia, &c: 
White’s Patent Lever Truss. 


This instrument, which 1s now offered to the pub- 
lic in this city, radically different in principle and 
action from all others in use, combining every 
valuable point in other Trusses, besides several 
points of the highest value never before attained. 
Among some of the advantages claimed for this 
instrument are these: It has a SOFT, PLIANT, 
METALLIC BOW ; graduating pressure power PER- 
FeCTLY CONTROLLABLE ; INWARD and UPPER ACTION 
combined; no uncomfortable pressure on the 
Back, and none on the Spsrmatic Corp ; does not 
work out of place ; PERFECTLY CLEAN ; SMALLEST, 
LUGHTEST, CHEAPEST, MOst DURABLE, shows least, 
holds the rupture in every case, requires lees than 
one-half the usual pressure, and is a radical cure. 
The ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS are on the same 
principle. Pamphlets gratis. Elegant rooms are 
fitted up for Ladies and Gentlemen by the Pro- 
srietors, GREGORY & OO., No. 26 Bond &t., N. Y., 
‘or their adjustment. 

These Instruments are also offered at wholesale b 
Mesers. D. 8 Barnes & Co., Nos. 13 and 15 Par 
Row ; Messrs. Sommurreuin | rorneRs, No. 170 Wil- 
Ham St. , and by all first-class drug houses through- 
out the country. aw 














COLLECTION of old Masters of the ITAL- 
IAN SCHOOL. Open day and evening at the 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 

625 Broadway. Admission, 25 Cents. 268 


The French Student’s Monthly. 
MAGAZINE devoted to the use of Students 
of the French Language, and offering each 

month and ata smal! cost a continuous supply of new, 
interesting reading matter and practical exercises. 

To teachers who know what an impulse is ever given to 
a clase by the introduction of a new text-book, and who 
are aware of the difficulty of keeping up for months the 
interest of Students in the same oft-thumbed text-books, 
we need scarcely point out the advantages of the Monthly, 
while to those compelled to study alone it will prove the 
only possible substitute for the lessons of an experienced 
teacher. 


CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


1. Hisfoire"Abrégée de Ja Littérature Frangaise (written 
expressly for the French Monthly), by Prof. P. Morand 
late Instructor of the French Language to the Princes of 
Hohenzollern, of the Royal Family of Prussia. 2. Le 
Cousin Pierre, Proverbe en un Acte, par Emile Souvestre. 
8. Poésie. 4. Hints on French Pronunciation (with exer- 
cises). 5. London Assurance, for Translation into French 

with notes). 6, The Beginner’s Department. 7. Mosaique 
ébus, &c. 8. Answers to Correspondents. 9. Key to 
Exercises (sent only to Teachers and Persons studying 
alone, on special application to the Publisher). 
TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
. 

One copy for the Scholastic Year (ten months) $1 50. 

Schools and Classes, ordering six or more copies, $1. 

Ba A sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any address 


upon receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 
Address P. W. GENGEMBRE, Editor, Chapman Hall, 


Boston. 
Agent for New York, F. W. Christern, 763 Broadway. 


Dbotteoric GALLERY AND JARVES 











A ROCKING CHAIR WITHOUT ROCKERS.— 
The “ reception” Rocking Chairs sold by Terry & 
Wells, No. 652 Broadway, stand on castors and 
rock without rockers. They are made in all the 
various styles of the ordinary arm chairs now used 
in parlors and chambers, and present a similar 
appearance. The rocking movement can be stopped 
by a catch, and the chair held rigidly either upright 
or at any inclination desired. This makes them 
very convenient for invalid chairs, for which pur- 
pose certain styles of them have been found very 
satisfactory. As a library, or study chair, admit- 
ting as they do of easy change of position, they 
relieve the fatigue of prgtracted sitting. They are 
peculiarly appropriate as a present to an aged 
parent or invalid friend. The entire absence of 
rockers, which wear carpets so injuriously, and are 
ever in the way, is the one great feature of this 
new invention. 263 


Prof. L. Miller’s Hair Invigorator, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR, 


For curing and preventing Baldness. 

For removing Scurf and Dandruff. 

For beautifying and making the Hair soft and curly, # 
In fact the only safe and effective compound of the kind 
in use. 

Be sure and get the right article. 


Prof. L. Miller’s Hair Invigorator. 


Price 25 cents per bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 66 Dey &t., New York. 
Also, 
PROF. L. MILLER’S INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE, 
Price 60 cents per box. 
Warrented superior to all others. 
Try them, and you will acknowledge the fact. 260-63 


| CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
| 


Dr. Van Doren’s Dyspepsia Antidote, 
| A Sure and Certain Remedy 


| For Dyspepsia under whatever symptoms it may be 
| developed, It will cure Headache, Indigestion, Feeling 
| of weight at the Stomach, Loss of Appetite, Oppression 
| after Fating, Nausea, Heartburn, Pain in the Side or 
| Back, Depression of Spirits, Torpor of the Liver or 
Bowels, and all diseases arising from a disordered 
| Stomach. 

This medicine strengthens and regulateathe Bowels, 
gives tone and vigor to the Digestive Organs, witnout 
any of the debilitating effects generally produced by 
Dyspepsia remedies. 

It is composed of purely vegetable substances, and 
gives almost immediate relief. A few doses will satisfy 
the most sceptical of ite curative qualities. 

This is no new and untried remedy, but one com- 
pounded after years of investigation and experiment, 
by the late Dr. J. L. Van Doren, and used in his prac- 
tice with great success, where all other remedies have 
been tried and failed. 

aay” As an appetiser it has no equal. "GH 

I tis no humbug, but a safe and reliable medicine, as 
bas been proved in thomsatids of cases in New York 
and vicinity within the past two years. 

Dowu—A single tabl ul. 

Put up in quart bottles, priee $1, or six bettles for $5. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and Retail, by 


ROBERTS & CO., 


268-70 862 Broadway, N. Y. 











An Illustrated Day School Paper for Teachers and Pupiis 


everywhere. Address 
DAUGHADY & HAMMOND 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 
CURES CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, 
And has an admirable effect on the géneral system, remov- 
ing Constipation, correcting acidities and cooling off febrile 
conditions, 268 


A Great Picture! 


NOW ON EXHIBITION at No. 42 East Fourteenth St., 
Union Square, WERTMULLER’S ORIGINAL PICTURE of 


DANAE. 
Admittance, 26 cta. Season Tickets, 50 cte. 263 


263-65 
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WANTED—An Agent in every County, to engage in the 
sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. Circulars, 
giving full information, with Terms to Agents, and a full list 
of my Publications, sent on application. Address 

DUANE RULI*70N, 
Quaker City Publishing House, 
No. 88 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bogle’s Hair Dye and Wigs 

RE unapproaehed and 
unapproachable in 

their superior merits. Both 

are perfection. Try the one, 

see the other, and be con- 

vinced. 

Private Rooms for Dyeing 
Hair and fitting Wigs at BO- 
GLE’S Hairwork, Perfumery 
and Toilet Bazaar, No. 202 
Washington St., Boston. Dia- 
grams to measure the head 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000 














Boar’s Head Six Cord Spool Cotton. 
ESTABLISHED 1783. 

Superior to any ever im- 
ported in Strength, Smootb- 
ners and Elasticity, for 

MACHINE OR HAND 
SEWING. 
'On Spools of 200, 500 and 
2,400 Yards, the lengths war- 
ranted. 
OC. CARVILLE, 
Bole Agent, 186 Fulton St. 





Holloway’s Pills 

RE the only universal medicine of the present 

day. The sun never sets upon the scenes of 

its beneficial influence. In lands both civilized and savage 

it is the meaicine of the million for all the internal com- 

plaints of the human frame. Sold at the manufactory, No. 

80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all Druggists, at 25 cts., 
68 cts. and $1 per box. 





Dr. Phelps’ Trusses. 


jie great number of radical cures of Hernia 
within the last few years, by the use of Dr. J. 
W. Phelps’ Spiral Spring Trusses, has given them the 
preference over all others. His apparatus for the correc- 
tion and cure cf all kinds of deformities are used at the 
Massachusetts Gen. Hospital, and are recommended by the ; 
first Surgeons in Europe and America. | 
i 


THE PEOPLE'S GREAT 
BOOKS. 





2 Copies Already Sold. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES; 


BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. 8., 


ofessor of Pathology and Operative Surgery in the Vete- 
rinary College of Philadelphia, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the late Agricultural College of Ohio, 
Secretary of the American Veterinary Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, &c., &c. 


SE AND HIS DISEASES, although but Two 
Monts issued from the press, has already 
received the unqualified approval of upwards of 
TWENTY Tuousanp purchasers, and is, undoubt- 
edly, the most complete and reliable work on 
the Horse ever pubiizhe1. It tells you of the 
Origin, History and distinctive traits of the vart- 
ous breeds of European. Asiatic, African and 
American Horses, with the physical formation 
and peculiarities of the animal, and how to 
ascertain his age by the number and condition 
of his teeth ; also of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling 
Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, and the general 
management of the horse, with the best modes 
of administering medicine ; also, How to treat 
Biting, Kicking, Rearing, ®bying. Stumbling, 
Crib Biting, Restlessness, and other vices to 
which he is subject, with numerous explanatory 
engravings 


HORSE AND HIS DISEASES tells you of the causes, 
symptoms and treatment of St.angles, Sore 
Throat, Distemper, Catarrh, Influenza, . Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, eee Broken Wind, 
Chronic Cough, Roaring and Whistling, Lampas, 
Sore Mouth and Ulcers, and Decayed Teeth, with 
other Diseases of the Mouth and Respiratory 
Organs ; also, of Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangula- 
tion, Stony Concretions. Ruptures, Palsy, Diar- 
rho@a, Jaundice, Hepatirrhwa, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, Inflammation 
and other diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver 
and Urinary Organs, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES tells you tbe causes 
symptoms and Treatment of Bone, Blood, an 
Bog, Spavin, Ring-Bone, Sweenie, Strains, Bro- 
ken Knees, Wind Galls, Founder, Sole Bruise 
and Gravel-Cracked Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, 
Thrush and Corns ; also, of Megrims, Vertigo, 
Epilepsy, Staggers and other diseases of the Feet, 
Legs and Head ; of Fistula, Pol] Evil, Glanders 
Farcy, Scarlet Fever, —— Barfeit, Lock 
Jaw, Rheumatism, Cramp, lls, Diseases of the 
Eye and Heart, &c., &c., and how to manage 
Castration, Bleeding, ining, Roweling, Fir- 
ing, Hernia, Amputation, Tapping and other sur- 
gical operations. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES tells you of Rarey’s 
Method of Taming Horses ; how to Approach, 
Halter or Stable a Colt ; how to accustom a horse 
to strange sounds and sights, and how to Bit, 
Saddle, Ride and Break him to Harness ; also the 
form and law of Warranty. The whole being 
the result of more than fifteen years’ careful 
study of the habits, peculiarities, wants and 
weaknesses of this noble and useful animal. 


The book contains 884 pages, illustrated by nearly One 
Hundred Engravings, and will be forwarded to any address, 
ee” paid, on receipt of price, $1, or, in cloth, extra, 

can be made by 


$1.000 A YEAR, siierirsine mon 


every where, in selling the above, and other popular works 
of A Our inducements to all such are exceedingly 
liberal. 


60,000 Copies Sold. 
THE FAMILY DOCTOR ; 


CONTAINING 


SIMPLE REMEDIES, EASILY OBTAINED, FOR 
THE CURE OF DISEASE IN ALL FORMS, 
BY 


Prof. Henry 8S. Taylor, M.D. 


TAYLOR’S FAMILY DOCTOR has reached the enormous 
sale of Srxry Taovsanp copies, and wherever 
known is universally approved, both by the 
Faculty and others. In plain language, free 
from medical technicalities, it tells you how to 
attend upon the sick, and how to cook for them ; 
how to prepare Lrinks, Poultices, &c , and how 
to guard against infection from Contagious Dis- 
eases ; alsv, of the symptoms of Fever and 
Ague, and Bilious, Yellow, Typhus, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with the best and simplest reme- 
dies for their cure. 


TAYLOR’S FAMILY DOCTOR tells you of the various Dis- 
eases of Children, and gives the symptoms of 
Croup, Cholera Infantum, Colic, Diarrhosa, 
Worms, Scald Head, Ringworm, Chicken Pox, 
&c., with the best and simplest mode of treat- 
ment ; also, of Teething, Convulsions, Vaccina- 
tion, Whooping Cough, Measles, Influenza, Con- 
sumption, Dyspepsia, Asthma, Dropsy, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Erysipelas, Cholera 
Morbus, Malignant Cholera, Smallpox, Dysentery 
Cramp, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys and 
Liver, and gives the best and simplest remedies 
for their cure. 


TAYLOR’S FAMILY DOCTOR tells you of the symptoms of 
Pleurisy, Mumps, Neuralgia Apoplexy ; Paraly- 
sis, the various Diseases of the roa’, Teeth, 
Far and Eye ; Epilepsy, Jaundice, Piles, Rupture, 
Diseases of the Heart, Hemorrhage, Venereal 
Diseases and Hydrophobia, and gives the best 
and simplest remedies for their cure. The best 
and simplest treatment for Wounds, Broken 
Bones and Dislocations, Sprains, Lockjaw, Fever 
Sores, White Swellings, Ulcers, Whitlows, Boils, 
Scurvy, Burns and Scrofula. Also, of the vari- 
ous diseases peculiar to woman, and the best 





remedies for their cure, together with many 
hints for the preservation of the health. 


The book is printed in a clear and open type, illustrated 
with appropriate engravings, and will be forwarded to any 
address, postage paid, on receipt of price, $1, or in sub- 
stantial leather binding, $1 25. 


$1.000 A YEAR Siterrriting ick 


everywhere, in selling the above, and other popular works 
f — Our inducements to all such are exceedingly 
eral, 


150,000 Copies Sold, 
Everybody’s Lawyer 


COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS. 
By Frank Crosby, Bsq., 


MEMBER OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS is 
the only correct Law and Form Boox ever pub- 
lished, that is equally adapted to all the States 
and indorsed by over 150,000 purchasers. O) 
and imperfect works of a similar name, but 
much inferior charaeter, have been foisted upon 
the public in place of this, and much dissatisfac- 
tion caused thereby. Give strict orders for 
FRANK Crossy’s book, as published by John E. 
Potter, of Philadelphia, and refuse all others, or, 
what is better, send all orders direct to the pub- 
lisher. It tells you how to draw up PartNERsmP 
Papers, Bonps and MortGaGes, AFFiDAviTs, Pow- 
ERS OF ATTORNEY. Noves and BiLts OF EXCHANGE. 
and gives general forms for AGrkements of all 
kinds, Bris oy Save, Leases, Peririons, RECEIPTa 
and Regases. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS 
tells you the Laws for the CoLiection or Desrs, 
with the Sratutes or Liurranon, and amount and 
kind of Property Exempr rrom Execution, in 
every State ; also, how to make an ASSIGNMENT 
properly, with forms for Composrrion with Crep- 
1ToRS, and the INsoLveNT Laws of every State, 
The legal relations existing between GuARDIAN 
and Warp, Master and APPRENTICE, and LAnp- 
LoRD and TENANT ; also, what constitutes Linen 
and S:aNnDER, and the law as to MARRIAGE, Dower, 
the Wirr’s Riger in Property, Divorce and Au- 
MONY. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS 
tells you the Law for Mecuanics’ Liens in every 
State; and the Natorauzation Laws of this 
country, and how to comply with the same ; 
also, the Law concerning PENsions, and how to 
obtain one, and the PRE-EMPTION to ’uBLIO Lanps, 
The Law tor Patents, with modes of procedure 
in obtaining one, with INTERFERENCES, AssiGn- 
MENTS and TaBLe or Fees; also, how to make 
your WILL, and how to ADMINISTER ON AN EsTaTR, 
with the law, and the requirements thereof, in 
every State. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS 
tells you the meaning of Law Terms in general 
use, and explains to you the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Powers of both the General and 
State Governments ; also, how to keep out of 
Law by showing how to do your business legal- 
ly, thus saving a vast amount of property and 
vexatious litigation by its timely consultation. 


The book contains 384 pages, and will be forwarded to 
any address, postage paid, on receipt of price, $1, or in law 


style, $1 25. 
can be made by 


$1.000 A YEAR, ‘sterprisny ‘men 


in selling the above popular works of ours. Our induce- 
ments to all such are exceedingly liberal. 


As these books are unequalled in their mechanical execu- 
tion, as well as the vaiue of their contents, a certain and 
rapid sale follows their introduction everywhere. 


For single copies, or tcr terms to Agents, with other 
information, apply to or address 


JOHN HB. POTTER, Publisher, 


263-66 No. 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





1 500 PER ANNUM.—Agents Wanted, 
° local or travelling, in every Town 
aud Village in the Ynited States, for the sale of an article 
on which eighty per cent, profitis realized. For particulars 
inclose red stamp to Box 101, care B. Lockwood, Broadway 
Post Office, New York City. 263 





A Card. 


HE Subscriber will send to all who wish it (free) 
the Recipe and full directions for using his 
OPAL BALM, for the removal of Blotches, Pimples, 
Freckles, &c., fromthe face. Also, Pelatreau’s stimulating 
Unguent, which is warranted to bring out a full set of 
whiskers in from four to eight weeks. 
Apply to or address THOS. F. CHAPMAN, 
2620 Chemist, 831 Broadway, New York. 











“GET THE BEST.” 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1,500 PrcroRtaAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 

Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 

Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 distin- 
guished Persons of Modern Times. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With 
other new features, togetber with all the matter of previous 
editions. 


In one Volume of 1,750 Pages. 
Price $6 50. SoLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“ GET THE BEST.’’ GET WEBSTER. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


L. BAILEY’S VARIETY ENVELOPE, 
e containing writing poper with Envelopes to 
match. Also some article of Jewellery of the same kind 
as valued by the gift-book dealers from 50 cts. to $20. Sin- 
gle packages sent by mail on the receipt of 26 cts. and 9 
cts. for postage. 
INDUCEMENTS POR GETTING UP CLUBS: 
On an Order of 5 parcels at $1 25. 1 extra parcel free of cost 
“ “ 13 “ 3 00. 3 “ “ “ « 
“ “ 25 oe 6 25. - “ “e o 
Circulars containing Terms to Travelling Agents and 0 
the Trade sent to any address. 
260-62 J. L. BAILEY, 154 Court St., Boston. 
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EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


PATENTED Fes. 14, 1860. 
SALESROOM, NO. 335 BROADWAY. 


This Machine is constructed on an entirely new principle 
of mechanics. It possesses many rare and valuable im- 
PROVEMENTS—has been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND PERFEC- 
TION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged agaipst 
Sewing Machines : 

Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

. Liability to get out of order. 

. Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
. Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
. Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


The Empire Sewing Machine 
IS EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJECTIONS. 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular motion, makes the 
Lock or SuuTtiz Sritcn, which will neither RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides ; performs perfect sewing on 
every description of material, from Leather to the finest 
Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the 
coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither Cam nor CoG-wneeL, and the least possible 
friction, it runs as smooth As GLass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE. 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT less power to drive it than 
any other Machine in market. A girl of twelve years of 
age can work it steadily, without fatigue or injury to healthy 

Its strength and WONDERFUL simpiciry of construction 
render it almost impossible to get out of order, and is 
GUARANTEED by the Company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply 
themselves with a superior article to cail and examine this 
UNRIVALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patron- 
age of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 

COACH-MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESSMAKERS, 
CORSET-MAKERS, 
GAITER-FITTERS, 
SHOE-BINDERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON-MAKERS 


oO RODE 


Religious and Charitable Institutions 
WILL BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE: 


No. 1—Or Family Machine............... $50 
No, 2—Small size Manutacturing.......... 65 
No. 8—Large size Manufacturing.......... 80 


AGENTS WANTED for all towns in the United States. 
Terms made known by inquiring at the Salesroom, No. 335 
Broadway. 

000 T. J. McARTHUR & CO. 





The Water-Cure Journal, 


HEBE is no publication in the world from which 
you can gain so much valuable information 
relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 

In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally expiained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 

How to Keep Well. 
But as some from Hereditary affections, or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JOURNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The Journat is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 
perusal, 

Published monthly at $1 a year. Five copies, $3 ; ten 
copies, $5. . 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

He All who send in their subscriptions before January 
1, 1861, will receive a copy of WaTER-CURE FOR THE MILLION 
GRATIS, 262-63 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Our Machines took the highest medal at the Fair 
the American Institute, with the highest premium for fin 
Sewing Machine work. 

They also took the highest premiums at the New Jersey 
State Fair, at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y., the Frank- 
lin Institute, and so generally wherever exhibited. 

Late office 503 Broadway, 


REMOVED TO 688 BROADWAY 000 








Chapped Hands and Lips 
CURED IN A FEW HOURS BY THE USE @F 
TADMAN & CO.’S 
CAMPHOR CAKE WITH GLYCERINE, 


nar! ad St., 268 Fourth Av., N. Y. By mail 25 cents 





Parker Sewing Machine, 

e Frrst-Ciass, Dousie THREAD, e 
Rapid and Noiseless, under Patents of Howe, Grover & 
Baker, Wheeler & Wilson. Agents wanted. 

Office, VERNON & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway. 


ap te be 
Senmuans-Manuil. 


Being a new Theory and System of Practical Penmanship 
Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private Stu. 
dents. 





This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
Classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con 
sists. Knowing this the student becomes a critic, and this 
point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to make 


him an accomplished penman. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for 60 cents. AGENTS WANTED. 
eae FOWLER & WELLS, 
262-63 308 Broadway, New York. 


R. ROBAN’S RHEUMATIC CURE—This in- 
valuable French Remedy, out of thousands of 
Cases, has not in one instance ta iled to effect a RADICAL CURE. 
It is perfec tly harmless, but certain in its effects, in severe 
Cases of Chronic, Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Neufalgia and Gout. It is a reliable cure. “In case of long 
Standing it gives almost instant relief. One bottle is suffi 
Cient to test its efficacy and insure a permanent cure. Price 
$1 per bottie. For sale at the Agency of DR. ROBAN, No. 
692 Broadway. Sent by Express to any part of the United 


States and Canada, wu 
supplied. pon receipt of the price. ae 





The Siove that Pleases Everybody. 





A 
a 


THE 


“ INDEPENDENT” 


LARGE OVEN 


COOKING STOVE, 
For all Countries and all Climates, 
FOR HARD OR SOFT COAL, OR FOR WOOD. 
ADVANTAGES : 


1. Self-cleaning from the ashes. 

2. A Dumping Grate and a Slide for conducting the coal 
and ashes into the hearth. 

8. An extra large Oven and well ventilated. 

4. The improved double-arch Flues, and extra large at 


that. 

5. The + cee of the castings and the extra fitting and 
finis 

6. Great economy in the use of fuel. 

7. Broiling with Treadwell’s Patent Gauge Gridiron, which 
is done without burning or smoking the meats or the 
cook. 

8. Splendid Roasting Oven—before the fire. 

9. Hot Water Reservoir and Hot Closet if desired, 

10. Water Backs, which heat water as well as any range, 

and at half the cost. 
Every Stove guaranteed. Sold by the principal Dealers 
in nearly every State in the Union, 
Address TREADWELL & PERRY, Agents, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Worth Having. 
“THE MINE OF WEALTH.” 


A Book that instructs how to make one article that three 
men are making each $15 a day from. Also two articles 
that are paying persons who travel from $5 to $8 a day. 
Also four articles that Agents are making from $3 te $5 a 
day with. The Book also contains 150 other rare and yal- 
uable recipes never before made public, some of which cost 
over $100. Price $1, sent free by mail for the price. 
GARRISON &CO., Publishers 
126 Randolph Street, Chicago, P. O. Box 3871. 
262-74 





HOTOCHROMATIC OIL PAINTINGS.— 
Agents wanted to introduce this beautiful 
art. Young men are making over $50 a month in this 
business. Terms and Specimens sent FREB, by addressing, 
‘vith stamp for return postage ' 
258-65 L. L. TODD & 0O., Lowell, Mass. 





Ayer’s Compound Extract Sarsaparilla. 


N° one remedy is more needed in this country 
than a reliable alterative, but the sick have 
been £0 outrageously cheated by the worthless preparations 
of Sarsaparilla abroad that they are disgusted even with 
the name, Yet the drug cannot be blamed for the imposi- 
tions from which they have suffered. Most of the so-called 
Sarsaparillas in market contain little of the virtues of 
Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slops—inert 
and worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active 
variety of Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingia, 
lodine, &c., is, as it ever will be,a powerful alterative 
and an effectual remedy. Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsa- 
parilla, as its truly wonderful cures of the great variety of 
complaints which require an alterative medicine have 
abundantly shown. Do not, therefore, discard this invalua- 
ble medicine because you have been imposed upon by 
something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, while it was not. 
When you have used Aysr’s—then, and not till then, will 
you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particu- 
lars of the diseases it cures we refer you to Ayer’s Ameri- 
can Almanac, which the agent below-named will furnish 
gratis to all who call for it. 

Ayer’s Catuartic Piss, for the cure of Costiveness, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery , Foul Stomach, 
Erysipelas, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn, 
arising from Disordered Stomach, Pain or Morbid Inaction 
of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
and for Purifying the Blood, 

They are sugar-coated, go that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the 
world for all the purposes of a family pbysic. Price 26 
cents per Box ; Five Boxes for $1. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations which they make more profit on. Demand 
Aver’s and take no others. The sick want the best aid 
there is for them, and they should have it. 

Prepared by pk. J. ©. AYER & CO. , Lowell, Mass., and 
sold by all Druggists, everyw bere, 261-68 





MPORTANT INVENTION FOR MARRIED 

PEOPLE.—For particulars address, inclosing 

stamp, DR. H. HIRSHFIELD, Surgeon and Accoucheur, 
488 Broadway, New York. 269-71 


HANDSOME WOMEN. 
TO THE LADIES. 


HUNT’S ‘‘ BLOOM OF ROSES,”’ a rich and delicate color 
for the cheeks and lips, Wii NOT WASH OR RUB OFF, and 
when once applied remains durable for years, mailed free 
in bottles for $1. 

HUNT’S ‘‘ COURT TOILE! POWDER” imparts a dazzling 
whiteness to the complexion, and is unlike anything else 
used for this purpose, mailed free for 50 cts. 

HUNT’S “BRITISH BALM’ removes Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn ard all eruptions of the skin ; mailed free for 
50 cts. 

HUNT’S “IMPERIAL POMADE,”’’ for the Hair, strength- 
ens and improves its growth, keeps it from falling off, and 
warranted TO MAKE THE HAIR CURL ; mailed free for $1. 

HUNT’S “PEARL BEAUIIFIER,” for the Teeth and 
Gums, cleanses and whitens the Teeth, hardens the Gums, 
purifies the, Breath effectually, PRESERVES THE TEETH AND 
PREVENTS TOOTHACHE ; mailed free for $1. 


HUNT’S ** BRIDAL WREATH PERFUME,” a double ex- 
tract of orange blossoms and cologne, mailed free for $1. 


This exquisite Perfume was first used by the PRINCESS 
ROYAL OF ENGLAND, on her marriage. MESSRS. HUNT 
& CO. presented the Princess with an elegant case of Per- 
fumery (in which all the above articles were included), in 
handsome cut glass with gold stoppers, valued at $1,500, 
particulars of which appeared in the public prints. All the 
above articles sent FREE by express for $5. Cash can either 
accompany the order or be paid to the express agent on 
delivery of goods. 

HUNT & OO., Perfumers to the Queen, 
Regent Street, London, and 707 Sanzom 8t., Philadelphia 
The Trade supplied. 





A GENTS WANTED—In every city, town and 
county in the United States, by the old estab- 
lished house of Osporng & Co. To persons out of employ 
we offer great inducements. For full particulars write im. 
mediately and receive our answer by return mail. 
F. H. OSBORNE & CO, 


252-63 No, 432 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Zhe Rural American ! 


5O O00 COPIES OF THE RURAL 
5 AMERICAN, of Utica, N. Y., will 
be sent” k REK, in December next, to Farmers and others 
who want the best, largest, most splendid and cneapgst 
Agricultural, Fammty Weexty in the Union! No other 
paper can now compare with it in style and real value— 
only $1 in clubs |—265 per cent larger than any paper of the 


kind. Crvp AGENts wantod in every town in the United 
States. Premiums magnificent! Circulates in all the 
States. Vol. 6 begins January Ist Send your names 


singly or in clubs to T. B. MINER & SON, Clinton, Oneida 
Co., N. ¥. 





Travelling Agents 


A RE paid $30 to $60 per month to eanvass for 
the Runa, American. Details sent in paper. 
Direct as above. 000 
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PIANOF ORTES. 
JOHN B. DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE OVERSTRUNG 
Celebrated Dunham Pianofortes, 


GRAND AND SQUARE. 
Manvvactory anp Sxow Rooms, 


75 to 85 East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, 
New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 

Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by desoribing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired 

Purchasers may rely upon the exeellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five years, and prices 
are moderate. 





THE READERS OF 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Newspaper 


Desiring to purchase any article in New York, no matter 
how trifling or costly, can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully fulfilled by addressing 


JAMES W. FORTUNE, 
Care of Frank Leslie, Feq., 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 
In all cases the necessary funds should be inclosed in the 
ommupication. 





The Union Clothes Dryer. 


A NEW INVENTION—USEFUL, CHEAP AND 
PORTABLE, 

By which Clothes in large or small quantities may be dried 

in a yard,a room, or on the top of a house. Can be put 

up and taken down in one minute without detaching the lines. 


Price only $1 50 to $3. 


J. JOHNSON & CO., Proprietors, 457 Broadway (near Grand 
St.), New York, and 312 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Confessions and Experience of an 
Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a wereeagee 
young men who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
Premature Decay, &e.; supplying the means of SelfCOure- 
By one who cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. Single copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Kaq., 
Bedford, Kings County, N. Y., by inclosing a postpaid ad- 
dressed envelope. 255-67 





HAT SHALL I DO FOR MY HAIR ?7—Use 
LYON’S 
KATHAIRON. It is, beyond 


r% . 
question, the NECONS ATH Aigo finest prepa- 
ration ever ‘Ve made. Its im- 
mense sale | “on GOR THe wain, | Proves its ex 
cellence. No —_— thing bas ever 


given such universal gatisfaetion. It restores, preserves 
and —s the Hair, and imparts a delightful odor. 
72 





FAS BILTTARD TAS 2s, 
MANUFA TORY4,WAREROOMS 
GS6567.0 quosey sr NEW YORK 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How to 

Win a Lover—Containi plain common 

sense directions, showing how all may be suitably married, 

irrespective of age, sex or position, whether prepossessing 

or otherwise. Thisisa new work, and the secret, when 

acted upon, secures a speedy and happy marriage to either 

sex. Mailled free for 26 cents in cash or. postage stamps 

Address T, WILIAAM & O0., Publishers, Philadelphia 
Post Office Box 2300. 260-63 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-CKASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 

MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. 





206 William &t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 





Greatly Improved Pianofortes. 


ALENBERG & CO., Mannufac- 
turers of Overstrung Bass Full 
Iron Frame Pianofortes, which for value of 


Tone, elasticity of Touch and beauty of Finish—in short, 
everything that renders a Piano perfect—are unsurpassed. 
Every Piano warranted for Five Years. Pianos to Let. 
Warerooms, 13 Leroy Place, Bleecker St., near Broadway, 
New York. 262-65 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers or 
Moustaches ? 


M*« Onguent will ferce them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post 
free, to any address, on receipt of an order. 

R. @. GRAHAM, 109 Nagsau Street, New York. 








OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNASIUM, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Winter Session commenced on the Ist day of Nev. 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition.........$150 per Session. 
For Circulars and ne Satremetion, Uy to 


. WISEW » Priacipal. 
Yonkers, 1860 ; ee 





ESTABLISHED 1843, 


OGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID over- 
tops everything as the greatest 
restorer and best dressing for the 
Hair in the world. Ye who have 
been deceived by nostrums, try 
this and be convinced. It never 
fails. To be had at 


W. BOGLE’S 
Hairwork, Perfumery and Toilet 


re 
202 Washington St., Boston, and 
for sale everywhere, 





Superior Pianofortes. 


RNEST GABLER, MANUFACTURER 

or PIANOFORTES (with or without 

patent action), 129 Kast Twenty-Second St., 

between Second and Third Avs., New York, 

Dealers and others are respectfully invited to call and ex- 

amine my very superior instruments, made with full iron 

frame and warranted equal to any in the market for strength 

and beauty of finish, sweetness and power of tone. My 

instruments are warranted for three years, and I guarantee 
to sell at lower prices than any respectable manutactureri 

this city. ERNEST GABLER, 

274 129 Kast Twenty-Second Street, New York. 










“MREATLY IMPROVED PIANOFORTES.—Cat- 
ENBERG & Co., Manufacturers of Overstrung 
Bass Full Iron Frame Pianofortes, which for value of Tone, 
elasticity of Touch and beauty of Finish—in short, every- 
thing that renders a Piano periect—are unsurpassed. Every 
Piano warranted for Five Years.’ ianos to Let. Ware- 
rooms, 18 Leroy Place, Bleecker 8t., near Broadway, New 
York. 262-65 








Liquid and Extract Triesmer. 
HE genuine English preparations, purely ve 
T table, and law to the taste, ceepeeed te 


J.T. BRONSON, D., Holborn, London. Ligum Tares- 
MER A is guaranteed to effectually eradicate all traces of 
premature decay, Spermatorrhm@a, &c., restoring the func- 
tions of either young or old with an astonishing perma- 
nency. Exrract Triesmer is warranted to cure in eve 

case (for which mercury and sarsaparilla is used), infalli- 
bly eradicating all disease and impurities from the body. 
Price $1 per Bottle or Six Bottles for $5. Sent by Express 
to any part of the country. All orders must be addressed 
to DR. W. 8. HOWELL, No. 149 Spring Street, New York 
City 260-7) 





Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


CURES SCROFULA. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures Erysipelas. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures Canker. 

Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures Nursing Sore Mouth 
Kennedy’s Medica! Discovery cures Humor of the Eyes. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures Scald Head, 

@ Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures Running of the Kars} 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cures u 'cerated Sore Legs. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cw*es Lepra. 

Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cu es Rheumatism 
Kennedy’s Medica! Discovery cu es Salt Rheum 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery cu ‘es Dyspepsia. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery re julates the Boweils) 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery regulates the Kidneys, 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery regulates the Liver. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery bas eured Dropsy. 

When you are sick, and‘do not know what matter is, 

perhaps you have an inward humor. Txy Kennedy’s Medi 

cal Discovery. ‘For sale by all Druggista. 





A Card to the Ladies. ‘ 

D* RECAMIER, from Paris, respectfully informs 

the ladies that he still can be consulted at his 
office, 645 epee gO above Bleecker St. Dr. Récamier’s 
Imperial Pills will be sent to all parts of the coun on 
reeeipt of $1. Address Box 3772, Post Office, New York, 
His Medicines never fail. Consultation gratis at 646 Broad- 
way, from 9a mM. O06 P. Mm. 252-64 





MPORTANT TO THE MARRIED.—Send Stam 
for particulars to D. A. WILLIAMS, Lowell, 
Mass. 263-64 





WOOD, EDDY & €0,’S 
LOTTHARIias ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE States OF 
DELAWARE, 
MISSOURI 
AND 
KENTUCKY 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of Sworn 
Commissioners. 
a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Wilmingten 
Delaware, and &t. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 


TICKETS FROM $250 TO $20. 


am Circulars giving full explanation and the Schemes 
to be drawn will be sent, free of expense, by addressing 


WOOD, EDDY & 0©0., Wilmington, Delaware, 
oR 





WOOD, EDDY & ©0., &. Louis, Missouri. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tax AmAlGAMATION oF LanouaGes.—There is a growing 
tendency in this age to appropriate the most expressive 
words of other languages, and after a while to incorporate 
them into our own ; thus the word Cephalic, which is from 
the Greek, signifying ‘‘for the head,’’ is now becoming 
popularized in connection with Mr. Spalding’s great Head- 
ache remedy, but it will soon be used in a more general 
way, and the word Cephali 
Electrotype and mapy others whose distinction as foreign 
words has been worn away by common usage until they 
seem “* native and to the manor born.”’ 





will b as as 








"Ardly Realized. 


Hi ’ad ’n ’orrible ’eadache this hafternoon, hand I stepped 
into the hapothecary’s, hand says hi to the man, ‘‘ Can you 
hease me of an ’eadache?’’ ‘ Does it hache ’ard?’’ says 
’e. ‘ Hexceeding'y,’’ says hi, hand upon that ’e gave me 
a Cephalic Pill, hand ’pon me ’onor it cured me so quick 
that I ’ardly realized I ’ad ’ad an ’eadache. 





Map Heapacue is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known aay deviation whatever from the natural 
state of the brain, and viewed in this light it may be looked 
on as a safeguard intended to give notice of disease which 
might otherwise escape attention till too late to be remedied, 
and its indications should never be neglected. Headache~ 
may be classified under two names, viz.: Symptomatic and 
Idiopathic. Symptomatic Headache is exceedingly common 
and is the precurser of a great variety of diseases, among 
which are Apoplexy, Gout, Roeumatism and all febrile dis- 
eases. In its nervous form it is sympathetic of disease ol 
the st h constituting sick headache, of hepatic disease 
constituting bilious headache, of worms, constipation and 
other disorders of the bowels, as well as renal and uterine 
affections. Diseases of the heart are very frequently a‘ 
tended with Headaches. Anemia and plethora are a'so 
affections which frequently occasion headache. Idiopathi: 
Headache is also very common, being usually distinguishe:! 
by the name of nervous he, sometimes coming 0 
suddenly in a state of apparently sound health and pro 
trating at once the mental and physical energies, and i: 
other instances it comes on slowly, heralded by depressicn 
of spirits or acerbity of temper. In most instances th 
pain is in the front of the head, over one or both eyes, and 
sometimes proveline vomiting ; under this class may also 
be named Neuralgia. 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the Ce- 
phalic Pilis have been found a sure and safe remedy, 
relieving the most acute pains in a few minutes, and by its 
subtle power eradicating the diseases of which Headache is 
the unerring index. 








Brmorr.—Missus wants you to send her a box of Cephalic 
Glue, no, a bottle of Prepared Pilis—but I’m thinking that’s 
not just it naither ; but perhaps ye’ll be afther knowing 
what itis. Yesee she’s nigh dead and gone with the Sick 
Headache, and wants some more of that same as relaived 
her before. e 

Drveowst.—You must mean £palding’s Cephalic Pills. 

Baumorr.—Och ! sure now and you’ve sed it ; here’s the 
—— and give me the Pills, and don’t be all day about 
it er. 





Constipation or Costiveness. 


No one of the “‘ many i!ls flesh is heir to’’ is se prevalent 
80 little understood, and so much neglected as Costiveness 
Often originating in carelessness or sedentary habits, it is 
regarded as a slight disorder of too little consequence to 
excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precursor and com- 
panion of > of the most fatal and dangerous diseases, 
and unless early eradicated it will bring the sufferer to an 
untimely grave. Among the lighter evils of which Cos- 
tiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, Colic, Rheuma- 
tism, Foul Breath, Piles and others ot like nature, while a 
long train of frightful diseases such as Malignant Fevers, 
Abcesses, Dysentery, Diarrh@a, Dyspepsia, Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy , Paralysis, Hysteria, Hypochondriasis, Melancholy 
and Insanity, first indicate their presence in the system by 
tais alarming symptom. Not unfrequently the diseases 
named originate in Constipation, but take on an iudepend- 
ent existence unless the cause is eradicated in an carly 
stage. From all these considerations it follows that the 
disorder should receive immediate attention whenever it 
occurs, and no person should neglect to get a box of Cephalic 
Pills on the first appearance of the complaint, as their 
timely use will expel the insidious approaches of disease 
and destroy this dangerous foo to human life. 


ie 
& CURE &, 


goBeadaat, 3 


Nervous Headache, 


Headache. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Nervous 
or Sick Headache may be prevented ; and if taken at the 
commencement of an attack immediate relief from pain 
and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache 
to which females are s0 subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels, removing Costivencss. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and all 
persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a Laxa- 
tive, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to the 
digestive organs, and restoring the natural elasticity and 
strepgth of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PDAS are the result of long investiga. 
tion and carefully. conducted experiments, having been in 
use many years, during which time they have prevented 
and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffering from 
Headache, whether originating in the nervous system or 
from a deranged state of the Stomach. 

They are cttirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may betaken at all times with perfect safety without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any disagree- 
able taste renders it easy to administer them to children. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding on 
each Box 

Gold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medicines. 

A Box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 





HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar &St., New York. 
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CONTRADICTED ON THE SPOT. 


Jrvxs (who has paid ten dollars for a window where his Louisa and her family can see the great 
torchlight procession)—“ Observe, my darling Loo, how much fireworks improve the affair—what a 





superb finish they give to 
admiration. Grand Tableau.) 


” (Jinks is here interrupted by the entrance of one of the objects of his 





— 


Fall and Winter. 


} OR the best cut, best made, best fitting, fash- 
fonable, tasty, and the largest assortment of 
Fall and Winter Clothing, Furnishing Goods and Children’s 
Clothing, and at prices less than at any other establishment, 
go to F. B. BALDWIN’S, 
Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 
The largest store in the city. 2630 





The Singer Sewing Machines. 
N order to place THE BEST FAMILY MACHINES 
1n THE WORLD within the reach of all, we have 
reduced our Lerizr A, OR TRANSVERSE SHUTTLE MACHINES, 
beautifully ornamented, to $50. 


Singer’s No. 1 and 2 Standard Shuttle Machines, 


both of very general application and capacity, and popular 
beth in the family and manufactory. Prices reduced, 
respectively trom $185 and $150 to $90 and $100. 


Singer’s No. 3 Standard Shuttle Machine, 


For Carriage-makers and heavy leather work. Price,com- 
plete, $125. 
Also, to complete the list, an 


ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE, 


unequalled for manufacturing purposes ; Noise Less, Rapm, 
and capable of every kind of work! Price (including iron 
stand and drawers), $110—cheaper at that in view of its 
value than the machines of any other ma er as a gift. 
0000 I. UM. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway 


Smith and Wesson’s Seven-Shooter. 


J. W. STORRS, Agent, 


121 Chamber Street, N, y. 


m by PISTOL is light, has great force, is sure 
fire, shoots accurately, can be left loaded any 
length of time without injury, is not liable to get out of 
order, is safe to carry. Every Pistol warranted 


CAUTION TO DEALERS. 


Be sure and get those stamped “ Smith & Wesson, Spring- 
field, Mass. ,’’ none ethers genuine. All cartridge revolvers 
that load at the breech are infringements. Suits are com- 
menced, and all such infringements will be prosecuted. 
Be sure the cartridges have Smith & Wesson’s signature on 
each end of the box 247- 








A New Six Shooting Cartridge Revolver. 
Weighing only (9) nine ounces, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, 


By JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent, 


263-660 





267 Broadway, N. Y. 


SILSBEE, CASE & C0., 
Photographic and Daguerreotype 
ARTISTS. 
299s Washington Street, Boston. 
Up but one flight of stairs. 
J. G. CASE, W. H. GETCHELL 





G. M. SILSBEE, 
251-76 





HE ELECTROTYPING OF LESLIE’S ILLUS. 
TRATED NEWSPAPER is done by FILMER 
& Co., 17 Dutch Street 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST FURS AT WIL- 
LIAMS’S, 336 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 262-660 


JOY TO THE WORLD. 
Clothes Washed in One Minute by 
Johnson’s Union Washing Machine. 


Patented April 10, 
1860. 


Price 


$8 


TO 


$10. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. Washes every spot. Sure 
and certain, without soaking or boling. Call and see it in 
operation at 457 Broadway, New York, and 312 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & Cv., Proprietors. 

000 





ADVICE GRATIS. 





A MANUAL OF 

advice how to 
obtain Letters Patent for 
New Inventions, furnish- 
ed free on application to 
MESSRS. MUNN &CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Scientific American 
and Solicitors of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
eh 000 
OFFICES—No. 37 Park-row, New York; corner of F and 
Seventh streets, Washington, D. C.; also in London, Paris 
and Brussels, 
A Synopsis of European Patent Laws furnished free. 








Examination of Inventions free. 





PEGRECE ESTE EES 
ESENWEIN’S 
Tar and Wood Naphtha 
PECTORAL 


Is the only certain cure for all diseases of the Throat, Chest 
and Lungs. From the cures that are constantly being 
made by the use of this TruLty Vatusniz Remepy, it has 
been called the Wonder of the Age. It cures speedily and 
without fail Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs and 
Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Diphtheria, &c. This article is pleasant to the taste, and 
prompt in its effect-. Be careful to ask for Esenwery’s Tar 
4nd Woop Narmina Pecrorat and take no other. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Prepared only by 
Dr. A. ESENWEIN & ©0., 
Druggists and Chemists, 
N. W. corner of Ninth and Poplar Fts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And sold by every respectable Druggist and dealer in 
Medicines throughout the United States and Canada. 0000 





Ladd, Webster & Co.’s 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
500 Broadway, New York. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 

Noiseless Family Sewing Machines. 

PRICES ESTABLISHED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
From $40 anp Upwarps. 
“« Tt finishes its own work ; others dv not.’’—Home Journal. 

Office 495 Broadway, New York. 

2-650 








A Dollar Book for a Dime. 
Beadle’s Dime Novels. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE AND STORY 


NOW READY. 


No. 12—Bill Biddon, Trapper ; or, Life in the North-West. 
By Edward 8. Ellis, author of ‘‘ Seth Jones.” 


Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens’s Best Story. 


No. 1—Malaeska, the Indian Wife of the White Uunter. 
No. 4—Alice Wilde, the Raftsman’s Daughter. By Mrs. 

Metta V. Victor. 

No. 8—Seth Jones ; or, The Captives of the Frontier. By 

Edward §. Fllis. 

No. 10—The Backwoods Pride; A Romance of S4uatter 

Life. By Mrs. Metta V. Victor. 

This series of books, from the pens of 
the very best writers in America, has 
had a brilliant success. The idea of the 
publishers was, not only to give a dollar 
book for a dime, but also to place within 
the hands of all works of fiction which 
should be pertectly unexceptionable in 
all respects. Such writers as Mrs. Ann 
8. stephens, Mrs. Metta V. Victor, Mrs. 
Mary A. Denison, Harry vavendish, Edward 8. Ellis, &c., 
&c., have prepared the several romances thus far issued, 
and the verdict of the whole country is that they are the 
best and most commendable works of fiction yet brought 
within the reach of the homes and firesides of America. 

A New Work is issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
Single copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents. Send 
for a Catalogue. 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 
141 William St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 





2630 





Patented November Ist, 1859. 


The measures are 
A, the distance 
round the Neck. 
B to B, the Yoke. 
C to C, the Sleeve. 
D to D, distance 
around the Body 





under tho armpits 
E to E, the length 


of the Shirt. 





BALLOU'’S 
Patent Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November Ist, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 
By sending the above measure per mail we can guarantee 
a perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Ex- 
press to any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, 
&c., &c., per dozen. No order forwarded for less than 
half a dozen Shirts. 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING 


GOODS 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wholesale Trade supplied on the usual terms. 





66 HEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 
CHINES are certainly unrivalled.’—- 
Frank Leslie’s IWustrated Newspaper. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 000 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 

Fach Instrument warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broad 
way, N. ¥ 0000 





Sent Free! Sent Free! Sent Free! 
NEW and Beautiful Art, for which we want 
Agents everywhere. Agents make $50 a 

month. Terms and Specimen sent FREE. Address, with 

Stamp for return postage, L. L. TODD & CO., 

257-680 Lowell, Mass. 





TO OUR LADY FRIENDS. 


Amongst the many compounds now offering to our lady 
friends, there are few that we can £0 readily recommend 
as those emanating from the celebrated house of Joseph 
Burnett & Co. They possess two qualities to which we 
would especially call attention, viz., the entire absence of 
all deleterious substances, and the certainty that they will 
perform all they are said todo. The unpleasant and often- 
times painful results attending exposure to our most change- 
able climate upon the skin, may be entirely obviated by the 
use of Buryett’s Kauuston, which has now become s0 use- 
ful an auxiliary to the toilet that no lady considers her 
dressing-table complete without it.—N. O. True Delia. 





Tiffany & Co., 
LaTs 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLs, 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury 
No. 550 Broapway, New Yor. 

Hover w Panis, TIFFANY, REED & OO 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24 and 36 tunes. 


PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers, 
Musical Boxes repaired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Pianofortes. 
A. H. GALE & CO., 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


107 East Twelfth Street, WN. Y. 








